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4, W, hen The Mutual Life volun- 
A tarily reduced its interest rates cn 


policy loans, the new rates were set at 5° 
on the first $750 of loan, 4% on the next 
$750, and 3% on any excess amount over 
$1,500. This sliding scale was adopted 
for three basic reasons: 


First, it conforms more closely to the 
charges made by outside lending institu- 
tions for loans of comparable sizes. This 
assures all our policyholders, who wish to 
take advantage of their policy loan privi- 
leges, rates that are in line with those 
offered by other lenders. Thus, the Com- 
pany should not only recapture many 
loans which have gone elsewhere, but 
should also be able to attract new loans 
in the future. As a result, our invest- 
ment income should increase and benefit 
all Mutual Life policyholders. 


Second, the sliding scale is more equit- 
able than any single rate could be to all 
borrowers. Since the handling expense on 


LOWERING ITS INTEREST RATES 
ON POLICY LOANS 


small loans consumes a larger proportion 
of the interest income, the higher rate is 
necessary on small loans. Conversely, the 
handling expense for larger loans is pro- 
portionately less, and the Company can 
net a fair return with progressively lower 
rates as the size of the loan increases. 


Third, under the sliding scale all bor- 
rowers pay the same rate of interest for 
the same amount of loan outstanding. 
The partial repayment of principal is 
applied to the top bracket of the loan 
amount, and the interest rate increases as 
the loan is reduced. 


The Mutual Life has never encouraged 
policyholders to borrow on their life in- 
surance, and does not intend to do so 
now. But if there is need to borrow, the 
Company feels it is failing to meet its full 
lending obligation to policyholders unless 
it can offer them a loan service compar- 
able to that offered now by outside 
lenders. 
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ured too frequently in terms of cash. More young 
men start out “to make a living” than “to make 
: life.” In the arena of mankind cash is the most ap- 
plauded prize and often the only one. Thus by con- 
trast it becomes necessary to emphasize occasionally 
the quality of the life lived. 

Ambition’s sole object should not be the acquisition 
of great material wealth. Cicero called attention to 
the fact that there is nothing so characteristic of nar- 
rowness and littleness of soul, as the love of riches. 
Most assuredly as we look about we find that riches 
do not necessarily bring happiness. For every rich 
man who is happy there are many who are not. The 
high quality of the life lived is the more important goal 
io be achieved. Yet this concept is most difficult, for 
public consumption. The quantitative yardstick is 
more popular. 

Cash is the glorified prize and he who gets it is 
aclaimed the winner. So we start out in life to make 
a living. We look upon a man who has made a big 
living as the successful prototype. We attempt to 
emulate him. Under these conditions “making the 
rade” simply means making money. Few men attempt 
to combine their livelihood with culture. Most of 
them simply fix their gaze on a single point in the 
distance and disregard the rest of the horizon, Only 
the few venturesome individuals break away. They 
map a new roadway and then get off the old beaten 
pth They refuse measurement by the quantity 
gauge. Final success for them is acquired by merging 
the rewards of labor with the fruits of culture. These 
are the twins of attainment which the individualist ac- 
qires, while the follower simply goes with the herd. 
Henri Fabre, the eminent French scientist, wrote 
many fascinating books on scientific experimentation 
which he conducted through the years. His work on 
he life of the caterpillar is an outstanding book. 
Fabre tells of the processionary caterpillars of the pine 
tees and how they travel in single file when leaving 
heir nests in search of food. In this continuous man- 
ter they travel, each one touching the caterpillar in 
front of him. Wherever the leader goes in search of 
food, all the others follow. Apparently they ask no 
question and raise no doubts. They just follow. 

_In his experimental work Fabre decided to test the 
ingenuity of the group so he allowed a procession to 
‘awl up on a large vase. Soon they began marching 
‘ound and around the rim which measured several 
feet in circumference. Finally the leader and the end 
caterpillar came together and were united. So the 
Procession that started out to find food were now going 
fund and round in hopeless continuity. This “ring- 
ttound-the-roses” kept up for ten hours without ces- 


[Jed too frequen the careers of men are meas- 
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Human Caterpillars 


sation. They couldn’t stop. They were following the 
leader and the leader was following the followers. 

Fabre finally placed some food very nearby; to get 
it the caterpillars only had to drop down and get off 
the line of following. But they had been slaves of 
their tradition and apparently couldn’t make up their 
minds to do otherwise. They were followers. They 
were certainly not individualists. Fabre reported that 
this procession kept up for five days and nights. Suf- 
fering from cold, hunger and fatigue they nevertheless 
maintained the march and finally on the sixth day 
many of them collapsed. The crippled and exhausted 
ones couldn’t go on any further. 

Fabre then noticed that something unusual happened. 
For the first time he saw daring leaders standing at 
the extreme edge of the rim. One of them, a pioneer 
no doubt, took the plunge. Subsequently four more 
followed him and then they found the food which 
Fabre had placed nearby. The remainder of the herd 
continued to go on as before following the old pattern. 
Round and round they went until finally they died of 
exhaustion. Fabre was finally convinced as he said 
“of the abysmal stupidity of insects as a class.” He 
also discovered that in every group of living insects 
there are some individualists. 

How about human caterpillars? Are there any? Well, 
not exactly. Certainly not as far as physical make-up 
is concerned. But in their respective patterns of be- 
havior there seems to be a noticeable simliarity. In 
both groups there are a few individualists, pioneers, 
leaders and many followers. So it is with caterpillars. 
So it is with human beings. 

One very interesting part of Fabre’s experiment was 
the discovery that when faced with a great crisis, some 
of the caterpillars who were formerly followers sud- 
denly became leaders. Under the great pressure of 
the desire to survive, a few of them became pioneers, 
although they were not previously conditioned for such 
leadership. And so it is with man. 

Our greatest abilities are sometimes realized only 
after they have been exercised for the first time. We 
are astounded to find we can do with vigorous efficien- 
cy the things which previously seemed impossible and 
irksome. Incapacity caused by doubt is finally dis- 
placed. by the superiority of actual performance. These 
awakening experiences occur when we uproot the un- 
used powers in our innermost depths. We must dig 
far below the surface. For the roots are deep. The 
sudden use of a new power has an astounding effect. 
It is like a flash of mental lightning. The surrounding 
landscape is immediately visible. The impression is 
stunning and unforgettable. The mind becomes flooded 
with the light of wider opportunities and deeper obli- 
gations of self-discovery and self-development. 
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Left to right: Retiring President Wendell 
F. Hanselman, vice-president, Union Cen- 
tral Life, Cincinnati; Ray E. Fuller, agency 


vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa; 
F. F. Weidenborner, agency vice-president, 
Guardian Life, New York City; and Charles 
J. Zimmerman, acting managing director, 
Agency Management Association. 


N the midst of a paradoxical situ- 

ation within its business, the Life 

Insurance Agency Management 
Association held its first annual 
meeting under that name at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
during the second week of Novem- 
ber. The paradox lies in the fact— 
ably pointed out by Retiring-Presi- 
dent Wendell F. Hanselman, vice- 
president of the Union Central Life 
of Cincinnati—that while general 
industrial conditions were seldom in 
a more chaotic state, the volume of 
life insurance sales is the largest in 
history. 

At the same time, the AMA mem- 
bership appeared well aware of a 
shadow on the horizon in that lead- 
ership foresees a time when life in- 
surance producers will be forced 
out of the category of “order takers” 
for an eager market and back into 
the hard work of selling in com- 
petition with a steady flow of con- 
sumer goods. 

From shortly before the war un- 
til now, underwriters have been 
having a fairly easy road to travel 
toward sales success. That status 
will probably not continue many 
years more. In the interim, agency 
executives must find ways and 
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Hew Officers 


Cecil J. North, vice-pregj. 
dent in charge of field map. 
agement for Metropolitay 
Life of New York, was el] 
president of LIAMA succeed. 
ing Wendell F. Hansel 
vice-president of Union (ep. 
tral Life of Cincinnati. Ney 
directors, for three-year 
terms, are Dudley Dowell 
vice-president, New York 
Life, N. Y.; R. B. Coolidge 
vice-president, Aetna Life, 
Hartford; George Dunbar, 
superintendent of agencies 
Mutual Life of Canada; ang 
M. Allen Anderson, first vice. 
president and director of 
agencies for Republic National 
Life of Dallas (re-elected), 


CNA 


fe Tusurauce 
AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


means of training new agents and 
remotivating experienced men so 
that, when the pressure becomes 
heavy, the agency forces will be 
well able to keep America the best 
insured nation in the world. 

The thinking and expression of 
speaker after speaker during the 
Chicago convention indicated that 
the problem is fully realized by the 
Agency Management Association 
and that specific steps are being 
taken toward ways and means of 
meeting the issue. Significant, too, 
was the percentage of life insur- 
ance company presidents among 


the nearly 500 delegates at the se 
sions, for it showed that manage 
ment officers as weil as the agenty 
executives were sensitive to pret 
ent-day trends. 

The AMA (successor to the Ass 
ciation of Life Agency Officers amd 
the Life Insurance Sales Reseat@ 
Bureau) laid emphasis on recruit 
ing and training of agents new # 
the business, but also heard ffm 
the company management side im 
number of talks from such notable 
chiefs as O. J. Arnold, president @ 
Northwestern National Life of Mil- 
neapolis; Joseph B. Maclean, Vee 
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By W. Eugene Roesch 


Managing Editor 
The Spectator 


president and actuary of Mutual 
Life of New York; and Dr. Claude 
L. Benner, vice-president of Con- 
tinental American Life of Wilming- 
ton. Furthermore, particular stress 
was laid on the difficulties of life 
jnsurance companies which also 
write accident and health insurance. 

At a special session for companies 
interested in writing accident and 
health insurance, the general atti- 
tude of those present was summar- 
ized in the words of J. C. Higdon, 
president of Business Mens Assur- 
ance at Kansas City, who said that, 
while life insurance has moved 
closer and closer to universal pub- 
lic acceptance, the same cannot yet 
be claimed for accident and health 
insurance as written by life com- 
panies. He suggested the possibility 
that to many persons (particularly 
at the younger ages) insurance 
against disability might be a more 
needed personal factor than life in- 
surance, 

Therefore, if life insurance com- 
panies intend really to underwrite 
life values and meet demands for 
security, they will do well to ex- 
amine all phases of accident and 
health insurance. By the same 
token, G. A. L’Estrange, vice-presi- 
dent of Wisconsin National Life at 
Oshkosh, felt that accident and 
health insurance may wel! become 








Left to right: A. B. Olson, vice-president, Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. A. Hawkins, vice-president and manager of agencies, Midland Mutual Life, 
Columbus, O.; George H. Chase, and J. Roger Hull, vice-president and manager of 


agencies, Mutual Life of New York. 


an important asset to the whole fu- 
ture of life insurance. 

Main interest at the session cen- 
tered around the proposal of R. E. 
Irish, president of Union Mutual 
Life of Portland, that the Agency 
Management Association be em- 
powered to set up an accident and 
health division and secure a full- 
time qualified expert to engage in 


such research and other projects on 
behalf of accident and health in- 
surance as will furnish needed data 
to life insurance companies which 
are now also writing accident and 
health or which would like to un- 
dertake studies looking toward 
writing it in the future. The pro- 
posal by Mr. Irish met with favor- 
able reaction from all those at the 
special session and the committee, 
headed by William M. Rothaermel, 
vice-president of Pacific Mutual 
Life at Los Angeles, was finally au- 
thorized to take the matter up with 
AMA directors and see it to a con- 
clusion. 

In the general accident and health 
discussion, it was brought out that 
most life companies writing acci- 
dent and health do not have a 
separate production man for the 
purpose, but charge their produc- 
tion head with responsibility for 
both classes. Frank L. Barnes, vice- 
president of Ohio State Life at Co- 
lumbus, contended that accident 
and health lines have been the foot- 
ball of the business and that now 
it is time for life companies ti) as- 
sume leadership in the field. He 
said that the life companies have 
about 60 per cent of the accident 
and health premium income al- 
ready and the definite trend is for 
more life companies to go into acci- 
dent and health writing. 


H. P. Skoglund, president of 
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North American Life & Casualty at 
Minneapolis, detailed the need for 
accident and health research and 
gave his opinion that the action of 
AMA in getting a qualified man for 
the job would not conflict with the 
present efforts of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Earl R. Trangmar, of Metropolitan 
Life, also felt that accident and 
health insurance would become an 
important supplement to life insur- 





DR. ALBERT K. KURTZ 


ance; while Leon Mable, of Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, touched 
briefly on the need for a life in- 
surance company to train its own 
accident and health producers with- 
out relying much on accident and 
health production which might 
come from multiple-line agencies 
handling all classes of insurance. 

As a matter of action by the As- 
sociation, and a further step into 
insurance research, the proposal for 
a qualified accident and health man 
on the staff of the AMA was the 
most outstanding move of the con- 
vention. As a trend index, it is 
equally pertinent. 


Main Sessions 


In concluding his remarks as Re- 
tiring president of the AMA, Mr. 
Hanselman brought before the con- 
vention (for the first time in a 
forthright way) what he described 
as the greatest of all threats to the 
agency system. This, said he, “is 
represented by the underhanded 
and frequently undisclosed activi- 
ties of those subversive groups 
whose insidious goal is the destruc- 
tion of our economic and political 
systems in the United States and 
Canada.” 
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Quoting J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the F.B.I, on the danger from 
such sources, Mr. Hanselman went 
on the say that the Communists 
know that “one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the attainment of their 
objectives is the body of more than 
100,000 trained life insurance men, 
who represent the greatest single 
force for influencing public opinion 
in America, and who have deeply 
embedded in their souls, the sermon 
of thrift and ‘free énterprise. 

“These subversive forces will at- 
tempt, in a thousand different ways, 
to drive wedges between various 
groups of life underwriters; and be- 
tween the field forces and the com- 
panies. Their philosophy is to di- 
vide and conquer. Their ultimate 
defeat will depend upon the con- 
stant alertness of associations like 
our Agency Management Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and a close co- 
operation between them at all 
times.” 

During the course of his admin- 
istrative report, Mr. Hanselman also 
mentioned danger to the agency sys- 
tem as coming from (1) the drive 
to expand Federal social security 
programs; (2) the expansion of sav- 
ings bank life insurance; and (3) 
over-expansion of mass selling via 
group, pension trust and other plans 
which may be carried to the point 
where they endanger the efficacy of 
individual underwriting. 

Problems before the AMA mem- 
bership now were listed by Mr. 
Hanselman as (a) Need for scientific 
market analysis in life insurance; 
(b) Higher standards of salesman- 
ship; (c) Questions of agency and 
managerial compensation; (d) Need 
for more scientific methods of se- 
lecting salesmen and managers; (e) 
Improvement in sales training; (f) 
Dangers in mere search for sales 
volume; (g) Need to keep public 
attitude at present high level of ac- 
ceptance; (h) Need for action along 
institutional lines. 


The general sessions of the week- 
long convention of the AMA were 
preceded by a number of committee 
meetings at which program events 
of specific agency training and 
similar subjects, were informally 
discussed. Then the main body got 
to work on November 12 and car- 
ried on through November 15. 

It was Dr. Claude L. Benner who 
told a luncheon meeting—on the day 
the AMA opened its deliberations— 
that views of experts indicated that 
the national economy will undergo 
a recession in the near future which, 
though it may not be severe, will 
make all forms of business revise 


their thinking and strive more and 
more to keep geared to the neeg 
of changing times and tempos, 
Stressing what has happened ty 
dollar purchase values, Dr. Benne; 
pointed out that a life insurano 
agent today has to increase his bysj. 
ness by some 40 per cent over pre- 
war levels, if he is to have the 
money to maintain the American 
way of life which he lived prior tp 
1940. Not precisely pessimistic jp 
his views, the speaker nonetheless 
highlighted warning posts on the 
avenue to progress and bade life 
insurance agency officers, in partie. 


ular, take special care in the selec.’ 


tion and training of the men who 
must be the consistent producers of 
tomorrow. 


Government Insurance 


While National Service Life In- 
surance was brought to the fore by 
several of the speakers at the AMA 
convention, it remained for Philip 
B. Hobbs, new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, to raise the question of how 
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long private life insurance can ex- 
pect the government to continue 
National Service Life Insurance in 
what is presumably a peacetime era. 
He cited the fact that the agency 
forces of the country have under- 
taken the problem of servicing the 
government insurance and that this, 
while quite correct under war con- 
ditions, should not be expected of 
agents in peace. Also, the turn-over 
in armed forces is great and thus 
the men and women who might be 
a big market for private life insur- 
ance are getting government insur- 
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and then being turned back 
into civilian life. 

Mr. Hobbs believes that the time 
has come when private life insur- 
ance should not continue to be sub- 
jected to the competition of the gov- 
ernment in peace. He feels that pri- 
yate life insurance should begin 
now to look toward a terminal date 
for National Service Life Insurance 
and asked the AMA for such help 
ys might be needed in moving for 
legislation to accomplish that end. 

The NALU president said that the 
United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion that insurance is commerce 
made it unwise for life insurance to 
stress continuation of the agency 
practices agreement or to seek new 
signatories to it. Instead, he out- 
lined the statement of guiding prin- 
ciples of NALU and the need for 
a sound definition of what consti- 
tutes an agent, broker or general 
agent. He touched on the model 
qualification bill now ready and said 
that only 16 States have life in- 
surance agency qualification now. 
Over half of the men who apply for 
temporary licenses in the 16 States 
where that is permitted never apply 
for permanent license. This indicates 
sales abuses, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hobbs, which the model qualifica- 
tion bill seeks to correct. 


Cenadien Practices 


Because the AMA membership has 
a decided international aspect with 
many men from Canadian com- 
panies, the convention was _ in- 
terested to learn from Patrick M. 
Monahan, CLU, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, that the agency practices 
agreement actually works in the 
Dominion. Of the 55 companies op- 
erating in Canada, 53 are members 
of the Canadian Life Officers Asso- 
tiation and have been able to make 
the agency practices agreement 
stick. Furthermore, the guiding 
principles of the CLOA are used 
by the superintendents of insurance 
of the Provinces in a practical man- 
ner in dealing with applicants for 
license. Mr. Monahan suggested that 
similar action by insurance com- 
missioners in the United States 
might have some good results even 
where model agency qualification 
laws were not yet in effect. 

Mr. Monahan was followed on the 
program by H. J. Syphus, home 
office general agent of Beneficial 
Life at Salt Lake City, who averred 
that life insurance is evidence of 
the truth that man has devised a 
Practical means whereby a financial 
burden can be made to rest lightly 
o the shoulders of many, instead of 
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TUT Seminar 


HE most important, to members, 

session during the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
came near the end of the second 
week of November when, appar- 
ently, much of the general interest 
in the convention had died out. It 
might even be said to mark an epoch 
in the thinking of agency execu- 
tives. It was the Training Within 
Industry Seminar which got off to a 
slow start during one afternoon, and 
then ran full speed into almost the 
end of the second day! 

Stage managed by Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, CLU, director of company 
relations for the AMA, it was mostly 
informal discussion, with one life 
insurance company man after an- 
other telling about his agency ex- 
perience with the TWI. Of course, 
the production end of life insurance 
has gone as alphabetical as the Fed- 
eral government did under the FDR 
regime. It has, among others, the 
TWI (already explained); the JIT 
(Job Instruction Training) ; the JMT 
(Job Methods Training); JRT (Job 
Relations Training) and others that 
are so imbedded in the conscious- 
ness of the newer and older men 
that they are nearly Greek to a 
casual listener. 

TWI is, of course, a war product 
insofar as presentation goes. It is 
older than the Pyramids in the field 
of visual and demonstrative selling. 
But it clicks now, in life insurance. 

If you think that standardization 
in training means starvation, listen 
to this from William M. Rothaermel, 
vice-president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life at Los Angeles: “To men who 
say ‘this is regimentation,’ we say 
‘Do it your way and starve, or do 
it our way and make money.’ And 
we mean that.” His company tries to 
get the unfit agent out of the busi- 
ness in three months. He knows that 
out of 15 selling interviews, the 
agent will close 2 cases. The men 
plan their work in the morning and 
work in the field in the afternoons. 
The financing plan is standardized, 
too, but the system pays off. 

L. G. Tallman, of California-West- 
ern States Life, stressed control of 
time and equipment—involving a 
new planning envelope each day; 
a selection of geographical prospect 
area; a definite sales call for pros- 


pects and three months of training 
for the new man. Incidentally, the 
new man goes out in the field the 
seventh day. Handling 2 or 3 new 
trainees at one time is better than 
trying just one man. 

Fred Gusweiler, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies for Union Cen- 
tral Life of Cincinnati, said that 
“Training is whatever is done to 
develop managers or agents, and it 
must be a continuous process.” He 
believes in P.D.T. (Program De- 
velopment Training), plus job pres- 
entation, tryout performance, fol- 
low-up from agents, JIT (Job In- 
struction Training) and (a) setting 
a training objective; (b) conduct 
of presentation to the agent; (c) 
writing of training programs and 
(d) carrying out of the program. 
Danger lies in getting so wrapped 
up in educational theories that there 
is no time for actual training o 
agents. ? 

Homer Chaney, of the New Eng- 
land Mutual, emphasized that com- 
pany’s \method of getting field 
groups to the home office to 
“Sharpen- rusty sales skills” and 
warned against the danger of man- 
agers, supervisors and_ general 
agents assuming that field men 
know more than they actually do 
about the business. 

Thomas Stocks, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, said that his company took 
TWI as an ingredient of the com- 
pany’s training program, but that 
it should not be thought of as some- 
thing absolutely new. Rather is it 
an aid to doing more efficiently the 
things that aré already being done. 


George Schoeffel, of Standard In- 
surance of Oregon, said that, in field 
work, “Knowledge is about 15 per 
cent. The rest is skill in application 
of that knowledge. Success does not 
come because of what a man knows, 
but because of the few things he 
does something about.” 

A Canadian, M. R. Hamilton of 
the Imperial Life of Toronto, aver- 
red that 125 of his company’s people 
had taken. TWI courses and that it 
worked so well that the company 
expected to expand it (with special 
life insurance application) in the 
very near future. 

Dan McLoughlin, of Northwestern 
National Life, however, felt that 
teaching of agents by the conference 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Along “Ihe Edgewater Geach 


HE meeting of the Life Insur- 

ance Agency Management As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, ending with the 
second week of Nbvember, was 
saddened by the absence, because 
of illness, of John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., managing’ director. 
Pinch hitting for him was Charles 
J. Zimmerman, CLU, acting manag- 
ing director and director of insti- 
tutional relations for AMA 
The convention named a committee 
of Grant Hill, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life; J. G. Parker, Imperial 
Life of Toronto; and E. B. Steven- 
son, Jr., of National Life & Acci- 
dent; to send Marshall well wishes. 
To their message, Marshall tele- 
graphed a suitable and moving re- 
ply as he goes into his twenty-fifth 
year of life insurance research 
work H. P. Lindsley, vice- 
president in charge of training for 
the Farmers & Bankers Life of 
Wichita, flew from Wichita to Chi- 
cago in a two-place Cessna 140 
in five and a half hours. He was 
accompanied by Maynard C. Willis, 
assistant educational director of the 
company. Maynard didn’t return 
with him, however, since Mrs. 
Lindsley (Barbara) joined Herb in 
Chicago whence they flew on to 
Ohio before heading back to the 
Sunflower State Gerry 
L’Estrange, vice-president of Wis- 
consin National Life at Oshkosh, 
looked mighty pleased at the news 
that he has become a director of 
the company. That move followed 
retirement of General C. R. Board- 
man, who has been president for 
36 years, and the succession of 
Robert P. Boardman to the presi- 
dency. Fred J. Rueping, board 
member for 30 years, retired in 
favor of his son-in-law F. Van 
Pelt, leather manufacturer of Fond 
Du Lac. Allan C. Eastblack, ac- 
tuary, was made vice-president and 
actuary . . . News to most! James 
E. Scholefield, CLU, noted member 
of the AMA staff, leaves on Janu- 
ary 1 next to become director of 
agencies for North American Life 
& Casualty of Minneapolis. B. H. 
Odell, vice-president, continues in 
charge of the policyholders service 
division, including the accident and 
health claim department. The com- 
pany, of which “Sko” (H. P. Sko- 


glund) is president, topped $50,- 
000,000 in life insurance in force 
on November 11. The new setup 
sees the company forging strongly 
ahead after a management job on 
the part of President Skoglund that 
was really sumpin’ . . The AMA 
has more than 172 member com- 
panies with the latest additions of 
the following: Texas Life of Waco; 
Liberty Life of Greenville; State 
Capital Life of Raleigh; Interstate 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga; 
and Crusader Life, Ltd., of Wood- 
hatch, Surrey, England (associate 
member). AMA members include 
9 foreign countries besides Canada 
. . . Conventioneers clapped hands 
for the fine work of Elizabeth C. 
Stevens, secretary and treasurer of 
AMA, who joined the old Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau in 
1922 when it was only 10 months 
old. Smith College graduate, she 
is one of the best-known career 
women in life insurance. Also, she 
thinks some college girls could be- 
come good life insurance actuaries! 
; . Powell Stamper, of National 
Life & Accident at Nashville, and 
Russell Reynolds, of American Mu- 
tual Life at Des Moines, represented 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation at the Chicago sessions of 
the AMA. They were darn proud 
of the winning exhibits of the LAA 
which were displayed! . . Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, CLU, director of 
company relations for the AMA, 
did a magnificent job as chairman 
of the Training Within Industry 
Seminar which was a main fea- 
ture of the convention and which, 
on a roundtable basis, kept the boys 
glued to their seats for all one 
afternoon and most of the next 
day . Executives of the old 
Bureau and the Life Agency Of- 
ficers enjoyed a get-together dinner 
under the banner of Julian Myrick, 
vice-president of Mutual Life .of 
New York. Idea is for the lads to 
repeat each year until none is left. 
Harold J. Cummings, vice-president 
of Minnesota Mutual of St. Paul, 
came up with pheasants for the 
gathering. He, himself, was absent; 
although he showed at the conven- 
tion a day later. Seems he was 
out hunting over the weekend with 
his son who is leaving for the Pa- 
(Concluded on Page 53) 
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Dooley, president and director of 


heavily on the shoulders of g few 
He said that the job of life ingy. 
ance men is to interpret such bug. 
ness to the public in terms g 
democracy so that “America will 
become an unnamed beneficiary 
every policy sold.” In that 
agents can enhance their p lo 
and their work will be both sug. 
cient and efficient. 


Agency Training 


The responsibility that agency 
executives must accept for the trajp. 
ings of managers, supervisors anj 
agents was the occasion for a dregs 
parade of eight speakers during the 
second full day of general sessions 
at the Chicago meeting of the AMA 
An outside flavor was given to this 
portion of the program by the fag 
that two of the speakers wep 
Thomas H. Hamilton, assistant dean 
of University College at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, and Channing R 


the Training Within Industry Fouw- 
dation at Summit, N. J. The former 
pointed out that never before have 
adult educational activities been 
practiced on such a mass scale a 
during the Second World War, ani 
that, while no comprehensive theory 
to suit every postwar operation 
resulted from Army - procedure 
many useful means for selection and 
aptitude had been devised. 

Mr. Dooley, in detailing the opera- 
tions of TWI, said that some of the 
things learned in the development 
of the project included (a) Training 
is a tool that top management de- 
mands; (b) Training must be meas- 
ured on a realistic basis; (c) Train- 
ing must be specific; (d) There is 
a definite ‘skill in how to train; (e) 
Basic training can be given in 
groups, but all individuals need 
varying amounts of help; (f) The 
payoff is in dollars-and-cents profit. 

Again Canadian experience came 
under review when A. E. Wall, CL, 
superintendent of agencies for Con- 
federation Life of Toronto, de 
scribed how “We Train The Trainer.” 
The method consists in having small 
discussion groups of managers wh0 
discuss and set up a routine fm 
training men. They build recruiting 
talks and prospecting sales talks 
which they learn themselves, spend- 
ing about 30 per cent of the time 
on drill sessions during which one 
manager canvasses another. With 
constant training of the “trainet, 
Confederation Life has had a satis 
factory experience. 

The practical application of Stand 
ard Operating Procedure was e 
plained to the convention by Benj 
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».» N. Woodson, CLU, executive 
vice-president of Commonwealth 
Life at Louisville, as it is practiced 
in his company. In its favor, he 
cited the following points: (1) More 
roduction per man of proved 
bility; (2) More successful surviv- 
ing agents; (3) Ability to hire more 
men; (4) Better quality of man- 
power; (5) It motivates the man- 
ager; (6) High morale value for 
managers and agents. Cost runs 
about $100 a year per man, exclud- 
ing texts and manager’s time. Under 
the system, the agent gets perhaps 
three years of training, with home- 
ofice schools in addition. The man- 
ager gets two schools or school con- 
ferences a year regularly, plus at 
least one term at a LIAMA school. 
Results obtained thus far by Com- 
monwealth Life have confirmed that 
company in the method of S.O.P., 
gid Mr. Woodson, and the morale 
and motivation of the production 
forces is much enhanced. 


What They Think 


With four speakers slated for the 
scond day of full meeting sessions 
atthe Agency Management Associa- 





HARRY J. SYPHUS 


ton convention in Chicago, the en- 
ite theme boiled down to “Train- 
ig is fine; we need more of it; let’s 
ind out more about doing it; and 
kts keep on doing it.” Perhaps 
Glen J. Spahn, third vice-president 
i the Metropolitan Life, summed 
tup as accurately as anyone when 
te said that .“The principles of 
Mining are these—to establish 
wund working relationships; to help 
ie agent set up and work toward 
iefinite goals as a man and as an 
gent; to help him review his prog- 


ress; to help him to plan further 
progress; and to help him to carry 
out his plans.” 

To Robert E. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies of 
the California-Western States Life 
at Sacramento, went the credit of a 
comprehensive description of how 
his company uses the TWI program 
(Training Within Industry) and such 
modifications and adaptations there- 
of as can be developed for his com- 
pany’s use. Home office control of 
the training process should be main- 
tained, but the whole program is 
based on the fact that skills become 
habits and that principles are more 


important than methods. He 
strongly recommended the TWI 
technique and averred that the 


screening process, plus training, and 
plus the agent’s conception of his 
own abilities, will be successful. 

Richard E. Myer, CLU, and man- 
ager in New York City for the 
Mutual Life of New York, concur- 
red in the fact that training and re- 
training are vital, and that the com- 
plexities of life insurance in recent 
years demand what is a “sales en- 
gineer” rather than a life insurance 
salesman. You can recruit such 
types only with the best screening 
methods, and they will fail if you 
do not consistently motivate and 
train them. 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford and chairman of the AMA 
committee on education and train- 
ing, told the convention that 
modern training had its inception 
some 25 years ago in the emergence 
of Dr. S. S. Huebner with his ideas 
of underwriting life values, and 
with the writings and teachings of 
Griffin M. Lovelace and his con- 
cept that life insurance should be 
sold on a specific-need basis. The 
business has progressed to institu- 
tional and company aspects now, 
but it is still true that training is 
the nerve center of the managerial 
problem. He pointed out that con- 
fidence breeds clients and that 
clients make commissions, and the 
public is beginning to respond to 
the ideal of a qualified underwriter. 


Management Looks 


In the remarks of Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, vice-president and actuary of 
Mutual Life of New York; and in 
those of O. J. Arnold, president of 
Northwestern National of Minne- 
apolis, the convention found much 
of the viewpoint of management on 
the life insurance scene today. Mr. 
Maclean hit at three things: (a) 


_Changes resulting from the adop- 


tion of a modern mortality table in 


place of the old American Experi- 
ence Table; (b) Enactment of new 
laws establishing a new basis for 
minimum nonforfeiture values; and 
(c) adoption of lower interest as- 
sumptions for premiums and re- 
serves. 

He made the points that the 
standard laws have nothing to do 
with the premium rates or interest 
assumption; that use of the Com- 
missioners’ Standard Ordinary 





GRANT HILL 


Table is not specifically required 
but will, in effect, be essential; and 
that there is nothing in the stand- 
ard laws which will increase the 
overall cost of insurance to the 
policyholders. Since 1930, he said, 
the net rate of interest earned by 
life insurance companies has been 
reduced about one-third, from 4% 
per cent to 3 per cent, but in the 
past five years the reduction has 
been from an average of 3.61 per 
cent to 3.07 per cent. Commenting 
on -the rapid fall, he said that the 
overall rate will continue to drop 
until the rates obtainable on new 
investments are no longer below 
those earned on existing invest- 
ments. Furthermore, “There is little 
hope of any material improvement 
in the yield on new investments, 
and the need for lowering of inter- 
est assumptions for premiums and 
reserves is obvious.” 

On the question of reserves, Mr. 
Maclean said that a reduction in 
the interest assumption and the 
change to the CSO Table both have 
the effect of increasing aggregate 
reserves, and that this involves such 
questions as the effect on the ac- 
cumulation of surplus and on cash 
values and dividends. So far as 
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Left to right: H. A. Yoars, Equitable Life of New York; George Dunbar, Mutual Life of 
Canada; C. B. Metzger, Equitable Life of New York; A. E. Peqnegrat, and Irving Palmer, 


Indianapolis Life. 


the field men are concerned, the 
greatest impact of the change in 
mortality table and interest rate is 
in regard to the nonforfeiture val- 
ues and dividends. On optional 
settlement guarantees, he said that 
interest guarantees of years ago 
were necessary as a basis for in- 
stallment settlements; that guaran- 
tees in contracts today may be in 
operation as much as 100 years 
hence; that some companies have 
experienced losses because of such 
guarantees; that a margin is neces- 
sary for expenses and losses and is 
desirable for dividends on partici- 
pating settlements; and that the 
average yield on new investments 
is about 2% per cent, with small 
prospect of improvement. 


President Arnold, of the North- 
western National Life, foresaw signs 
of prices for competing goods and 
services breaking; but foresaw no 
immediate relief for life insurance 
from major elements which are 
driving costs upward. He outlined 
the steps by which, under the plans 
he originated, his company’s agency 
records for persistency and produc- 
tion had improved since the in- 
auguration of the “Northern Na- 
tional Plan” for rewarding good 
agents. His average full-time agent 
this year is earning three times as 
much as he did in 1939, while the 
company will do about 80 per cent 
more new paid volume in 1946 than 
in 1939. Controllable overhead 
agency expense in dollars will have 
increased less than 10 per cent and 
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the unit cost (per $1,000) of con- 
trollable or overhead expense this 
year will be 40 per cent lower than 
in 1939. Only when top manage- 
ment tells agency executives where 
and why agency procedures are af- 
fecting profits will agency manage- 
ment know how its procedures must 
change, he concluded. 

Dealing with the problem of 
managers from the selection stand- 


association professor of psycho} 
at Michigan State College, whi, 
Laurence S. Morrison, research eon. 
sultant of the AMA, discussed gop. : 
pensation of managers. 

Mr. Morrison reached the conely. 
sion that the right thing for a com. 
pany to do was to get an agent, 
contract that holds water and pays 
the agent for what the company 
wants him to do and then—pay the 
manager a proportion of the agen’; 
earnings (with or without a fix 
salary) after eliminating the eam. 
ings of those agents who do ng 
“measure up.” Management, ng 
the contract, will write the Story, 
The company must have a clear ob. 
jective. Selection and training ¢ 
managers and agents must be good 
Incentive pay is there to be de. 
served. And the manager mys 
look for the ends by which the main 
desired result is to be effectively 
achieved. 


Closing Hours 


It was left to Charles J. Zim- 
merman, CLU, director of instity. 
tional relations for the AMA (ani 
acting n.anaging director of the 
Association since the illness of John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director of AMA) to close the for- 
mal general sessions with the con- 
ment that “Investment and under- 
writing functions, although a- 
mirably performed by life insur 
ance companies, are not exclusive 
to life insurance; and it is the 
agency system, with all that it im- 


point was Albert K. Kurtz, Ph.D.. (Concluded on Page 49) 
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The individual photographs on the cover picture six of the featured speakers at ihe 
Agency Management Association convention in Chicago. In the left panel, top to bottom: 
Joseph Maclean, vice-president and actuary, Mutual Life of New York; Benjamin N. Wood- 
son, executive vice-president, Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky.; and Richard E. Myer 
manager, New York City, Mutual Life of New York. In the right panel, top to bottom: 
Claude Benner, vice-president, Continental American, Wilmington, Del.; Robert E. Murphy 
vice-president and manager of agencies, California-Western, Sacramento; and Vincent 
Coffin, vice-president, Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford. 
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The center panel contains photographs from the Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
annual gathering at Chicago: The top photograph shows the award winners ‘of the I 
competition. Left to right: J. A. Young, Monarch Life, Group IV; Miss Lillian Gilster 
Franklin Life, Group II; and William Campe III and Royden C. Berger representing Cor 
necticut Mutual, Group |. The center photograph shows the newly elected officers. Let 
to right: C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, LAA vice-president; Powell Stamper, Nationa! 
Life and Accident, president; E. Norred Trinkle, Shenandoah Life, editor, and Alan M. 
Kennedy, Northwestern National Life, treasurer. The bottom photograph pictures the 
judges for the awards with Francis J. O'Brien, left, and Russell B. Reynolds, extreme right 
retiring LAA president. Judges are left to right: Charles N. Axelson, Northwestern Mute! 
Life's Janison and Phelps Agency, Chicago; Joe Zemlick, president Zemlick-Balch, Chicag® 
and Earl M. Schwemm, agency manager, Great West Life, Chicago. ‘ i 


High praise was tendered William M. Dewey, president of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, af 
both the LAA and AMA meetings for the fine food, splendid facilities and attentive serve 
provided so miraculously and reasonably in these turbulent postwar days. 
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| THE 1946 NYLIC CLUBS 
Tch con. 
ed com. * 
conely. 
 & COm- 
nt on To the 2,384 members of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
oan pany’s field organization who qualified for the 1946 Nylic Clubs, the 
‘Pay 
: agent's Company pays this special tribute in the insurance press. To achieve 
1e pe Club membership, an agent must measure up to high standards under 
Bs i Club rules, not only in volume of paid for production but also in 
le oa personal earnings and the type of business produced. Club member- 
a of ship indicates that an agent is a career life underwriter. 
© good 
be de. 
+ ms The 1946 Nylic Top Club has 662 members, which is an increase 
ect of 49 per cent over last year. The 1946 $200,000 Club has 642 
members, which is a gain of 67 per cent; and the 1946 $100,000 Club, 
J. Ze with 1,080 members, registered an increase of 41 per cent. 
institu- 
[A (and 
ca The total paid business of all Club members in the past Club year 
ee was $547,545,688. The average paid volume of Club business per 
the for- 
he com- Top Club member was $427,331; per $200,000 Club member, 
7 215,950; and per $100,000 Club member, $131,115. Club records 
\ 
Se 3 are rock-bottom figures of the business produced by these successful 
xclusive ‘ 
is the ¢ . 
on agents. 
9) 
Among the 662 Top Club members, 66 are veterans of World 
ito War II. Twelve members of the Top Club paid for more than 
pe $1,000,000 of new business in the New York Life, under Club rules 
= during the Club year. 
. Myer, 
» bottom: : 
_ Murphy, , “ ° r ° 
nies It is with great pride that the New York Life Insurance Company 
salutes and congratulates the entire membership of the 1946 Nylic 
ssociation 
“= Clubs. Their records indicate the high measure of success being 
n Gilster . - hn = a 
jing Con achieved by the New, York Life Field Force. 
ers. Leh 
Nationé! 
Alan M. 
tures the . 
me right. . 
no NEW . YORK LIFE 
Chicago; ‘ 
me * INSURANCE COMPANY 
ai 51 MADISON AVENUE; NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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THE 1946 NYLIC TOP CLUB PRESIDENT|T! 
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ROBERT A. DAVIES, C.L.U. ne\ 


pas 
President of the 1946 Nylic Top Club is Robert A. Davies of the 


New York Life’s Golden Gate Branch Office in San Francisco. ‘ 
During the past Club year Mr. Davies led the entire New York Life Bri 
Field Force with a paid for Club record of 563 applications for 
$2,773,830. A highly skilled life underwriter, he has developed a 
large clientele among young professional and business.men. $1, 


unc 
Mr. Davies became a New York Life agent in March of 1932, Mr 


and he has been a Top Club member each year since 1936. He isa : 
Second Degree Nylic. Ne 
Off 


ran 


During the war Mr. Davies was active in the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, and was in command of a 50-foot Coast Guard patrol boat " 
on regular picket duty in San Francisco Bay. He is a member of the 


St. Francis Yacht Club and the Golden Gate Yacht Club, of which * 
he was Commodore. He is also a member of the Lakeside Golf Club mg 
and the Olympic Club, and during the past summer he won the dur 
Directors Cup Tournament of the Olympic Club. . Mr. Davies has the 
also been active in the San Francisco Life Underwriters Association Cor 
and in his local chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. He is a * 


member of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y: New 
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THE 1946 NYLIC TOP CLUB OFFICERS 





The Officers of the 1946 Nylic Top Club 3 
are the President, Robert A. Davies, the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairmen of the 
Advisory Board of Directors of the Top 
Club, eight Vice-Presidents-at-Large, and 
15 Departmental and Divisional Vice- 


Presidents. 











The Chairman and Vice-Chairmen of 
the Advisory Board of Directors are for- 
mer Top Club Presidents. Chairman 
McColl was President in 1945, Vice-Chair- 
man Woodbury in 1943 and Vice-Chair- 
man Freed in 1942. 


HARRY A. McCOLL 
Senior Nylic 
Colorado Springs 
Chairman, Advisory Board 





Each of the Vice-Presidents-at-Large, 
as well as the President, and the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairmen of the Advisory Board 
of Directors, paid for over $1,000,000 of 
new business under Club rules during the 





past Club year. 


BROWN C. WOODBURY 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco 
Vice-Chairman, Advisory Board 


Vice - President - at- Large Reed W. 
Brinton, C.L.U., was the second highest 
ranking Top Club member of 1946, with 
$1,901,963 paid for in the New York Life 
under Club rules during the Club year. 
Mr. Brinton, a First Degree Nylic of the 





New York Life’s Intermountain Branch 
Office in Salt Lake City, is 31 years old. 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is especially proud of the outstand- 
ing records made by its Top Club Officers 





during the past year, and as a tribute to 
IRVING FREED 
Senior Nylic 
New York City 
Vice-Chairman, Advisory Board 


them and their accomplishments, the 
Company is publishing their photographs 





on these and the two following pages. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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REED W. BRINTON 
First Degree N ylic 
Salt Lake City 








CHARLES E. HORN 
Second Degree N ylic 
Oakland, Calif. 


A. EVERETT RILEY 
Third Degree Nylic 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HERMAN H. OXMAN 
Second Degree Nylic 
New York City 
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1946 NYLIC TOP CLUB VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARG] 


EDWIN T. GOLDEN } 
Second Degree Nylic 
San Francisco 


JOHN R. ROUTSONG 
Second Degree Nylic 


Los Angeles 


LOUIS K. SIMS 


Senior Nylic 
Los Angeles 


J. LELAND ANDERSON 
First Degree Nylic 


Los Angeles 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10,N.!. 
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First Degree Nylic 
Long Beach, Calif. 


George J. Lucas 
Senior Nylic 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Louis Kohn 
First Degree Nylic 
Trenton, N. J. 


Irving Wool 
First Degree Nylic 
Boston, Mass. 


Freshman Nylic 
Salt Lake City 








Edward A. Stephens 








Orson D. Spencer 





1946 NYLIC TOP CLUB DEPARTMENTAL 


Ben Feldman 
Freshman N ylic 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Jacob D. Cohen 
First Degree Nylic 
New York City 


D. Marsden Austin 
Third Degree Nylic 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Homer E. Anderson 
Second Degree Nylic 
San Francisco 

° 


E. Roy Van Leuven 
Second Degree Nylic 
Spokane, Wash. 





VICE-PRESIDENTS 











Don C. Kite 
Third Degree Nylic 
Morgantown, W. Va. 









I. M. Kanarish 
Third Degree Nylic 
Chicago, Ill. 


Theodore Kr 
Third Degree Nylic 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











D. Lee Ballard 
Third Degree Nylic 
Savannah, Ga. 





Peter Palmer 
Third Degree Nylic 
Toronto, Can. 





New York Life Insurance Company,51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Thirteenth rbunual Wceting of the 


ONVENTION - PLANNERS 
* rarely attempt to compress so 
much that is worthwhile into 
one short program. Few, if any, ever 
attain the degree of success invari- 
ably achieved by the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association. Practical 
down-to-earth material is squeezed 
into every minute of each short day 
. and is presented with a dash 
and a flare that rivets attention and 
drives each thought-provoking mes- 
sage home . . to stick. There is 
no fumbling, no groping. Each event 
ticks off on its scheduled time. All 
of which is showmanship . . . at 
its best. 

A near-record breaking attend- 
ance and an all-time high in the 
number of exhibit entries marked 
its 13th annual meeting October 24- 
26 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. More than 200 registrants, 
representing most of the leading life 
insurance companies of the country, 
participated in the sessions, which 
reflected enthusiastic and purpose- 
ful thinking on matters relating to 
life insurance advertising, public 
relations, and publicity. 

Alan M. Kennedy, assistant to the 
president, Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, was general chair- 
man of the meeting, which had as 
its title, “Bringing Our Job Into 
Focus.” 


\ 





CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The meeting opened with a lun- 
cheon October 24, following which 
LAA President Russell B. Reynolds, 
extended greetings to the assembled 
members. Phillip Hobbs, president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and L. D. Cavanaugh, 
president of the Federal Life of 
Chicago, were on hand to extend 
the group a welcome to the conven- 
tion city. 

Highlight of the first day’s ses- 
sion, chairmanned by L. J. Evans, 
assistant director of agencies, North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, 
was an address by Charles J. Zim- 
merman, acting managing director, 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Mr. Zimmerman, discussing the 
topic, “The LAA Man on the Sales 
Team,” declared that “The Life in- 
surance companies will not have 
fully discharged their responsibil- 
ities to the public until they have, 
through their life advertising mem- 
bers, brought to the public an honest, 
just and adequate understanding of 
the vital part played by the agency 
system and the services of the agent 
in building life insurance to the 
great social and economic force 
Seek aes ss” 

Under the heading “Some New 
Approaches to Perennial Problems,” 
the group then heard a panel dis- 
cussion on trends in direct mail, 





under the leadership of Curtis 
Lamb C.L.U., direct mail consult- 
ant, Aetna Life. Participants in- 
cluded Charles A. Binger, presi- 
dent, Reply-O-Products Co., New 
York; Florence E. Bowman, Con- 
necticut General; Clyde W. Fer- 
guson, Union Central; Seneca M 
Gamble; Massachusetts Mutual, and 
Frank Pulver, Penn Mutual. 

“A good mailing list, sound mer- 
chandising of direct mail to the 
agent, and continuity in its usage 
are fundamental to the success of a 
direct mail operation in life insur- 
ance,” declared Mr. Binger. The 
discussion also touched on the hnerits 
of “bait” versus non-reply letters, 
first-class versus third-class postage, 
and use of color both in the letters 
and in reply cards. 

Some of the day’s more spirited 
moments resulted from a debate in 
which C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix 
Mutual took the affirmative and 
Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual 
assumed the negative. The subject 
was, Resolved: That life insurance 
companies should supply leads to 
their agents for follow-up. Although 
there were no judges, the vigor with 
which arguments were presented on 
both sides left no doubt in the 
minds of the audience as to the 
sharp cleavage in viewpoints on this 
subject. 

The first day’s session concluded 
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Russell B. Reynolds, secretary, American Mutual Life, Des Moines, and 
immediate past president of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association, 
turns over the LAA gavel to Powell Stamper, sales promotion manager, 
National Life and Accident, Nashville, following Stamper's election as 
LAA president for 1946-47, 


with a panel discussion of “Life 
Advertising Localized.” Headed by 
H. Dixon Trueblood, Occidental 


Life of California, the group in- 
cluded R. W. Archer, Southwestern 
Life, H. B. Marsh, Jefferson Stand- 
ard, and Ken Wunsch, Northwest- 
en National. Participants dis- 
cussed methods which their com- 
panies were employing to assist 
agents in effective local advertising 
and publicity, cited examples of re- 
sults attained to date, and presented 
helpful suggestions on the basis of 
their experience gained so far in 
this field. 

The entire morning of the second 
day was devoted to examination of 
exhibits, which were on display 
throughout the meeting. A buffet 
breakfast served during the morn- 
ing encouraged leisurely and 
thorough going consideration of the 
record-breaking number of adver- 
tising displays entered by member 
companies. 

At the annual business meeting at 
noon, October 25, a new slate of 
officers was elected and members 
heard a report of the association’s 
activities during the 1945-46 year by 


» Russell B. Reynolds, American Mu- 


tual Life, Des 
president. 

The second day’s session which 
had as its theme, “Doing a Better 
Job for Management,” was under 
the direction of E. P. Leader, Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines. 


Principal address of the day was 
that of Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York, who, prior to taking the 
platform introduced Nils B. Frick, 
Manager, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Swedish Insurance Associa- 
tion, Stockholm, who is visiting the 
home offices of leading life com- 
panies in this country. 

Mr. Johnson spoke on, “The Insti- 
tute: Where Its Job Leaves Off.” 
Mr. Johnson vigorously emphasized 
the importance of the competitive 
angle in life insurance advertising, 
declaring that competition in ad- 
vertising and in other activities is 
proving of benefit not only to the 
individual companies themselves but 
to the life insurance business as a 
whole in its determination to meet 
its social obligations to its policy- 
holders and to the public at large. 

Columbus, Albert F. Randolph, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, and A. 


Moines, outgoing 


NUNN LTT 


New" 0, 

Lew Officers 
OWELL STAMPER, sales pro- 
motion manager, National Life 

and Accident Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., was named president of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion for the year 1946-47 at the 
group’s annual business meeting, 
Oct. 25, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. He succeeded Rus- 
sell B. Reynolds, secretary, Ameri- 
can Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Stamper is one of the pioneer 
members of the association, having 
served it in various official capacities 
for the past several years, includ- 
ing the vice-presidency from which 
he was just elevated. For the past 
seven years he has been a member 
of the executive committee. 

New vice-president of the group 
is C. Russell Noyes, assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Hartford, Conn. R. B. Taylor, 
assistant agency manager, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., 
is the new secretary and Alan M. 
Kennedy, assistant to the president, 
Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. E. Norred Trinkle, 
agency secretary, Shenandoah Life, 
Roanoke, Va., was elected the asso- 
ciation’s editor. 

New members of the executive 
committee are: Henry M. Kennedy, 
manager, advertising and publicity, 
Prudential, Newark; Francis J. 
O’Brien, director of sales promotion, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill; and 
John H. Warner, advertising man- 
ager, Aetna Life, Hartford. 

Other executive committee mem- 
bers, in addition to the officers and 
the immediate past president, are 
J. Percy Lyons, advertising .man- 
ager, Manufacturers Life of Toronto, 
and A. H. Thiemann, assistant secre- 
tary, New York Life, New York 
City. 


FOIL UTOVUAANTUUL TULA 


F. Sisson, State Mutual, Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Berger described a 
printed history of his company 
which evoked wide comment, and 
Mr. Randolph, whose firm is ap- 
proaching its 100th anniversary, 
questioned other members of the 
panel, all of whose companies have 
recently observed long-time anni- 
versaries with appropriate -cere- 
monies and well-rounded promotion. 

Reflecting the broadening role 
which life insurance advertising men 
are being called upon to play in 
the effective solution of various 
home office problems was the pre- 
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ANA 


Six-Point Program for Stepping Up 


Public Relations Activities Urged 


six-point program for enlarg- 
A ing the public relations activi- 
ties of individual life insurance com- 
panies, with emphasis on building 
further the competitive environ- 
ment through advertising, was pre- 
sented to life insurance company 
advertising executives by Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Imsurance, at the second 
day’s session of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Stressing the competitive angle, 
Mr. Johnson declared that the com- 
petition in advertising and in other 
activities is proving of benefit not 
only to the individual companies 
themselves but to the life insurance 
business as a whole in its deter- 
mination to meet its social obliga- 
tions to its policyholders and to the 
public at large. 

“The greater the competitive en- 
vironment,” Mr. Johnson said, “the 
more can the public be shown that 
the business is being conducted in 
the public interest. For ours is a 
nation that has been built up and 
grown great on competition. Com- 
petitive enterprise is an integral 
part of American life. Let me urge 
you, therefore, to go into this as 
extensively as you can, and build 
your advertising programs around 
this central theme. 

“You and I know that the com- 
petitive spirit is alive in the life 
insurance business, as much as in 
any other business. There is com- 
petition at every level—in types of 
policies offered, in rates, in services, 
ete. But is the public fully aware of 
it? And is there room for more? 


“It is because of competition that 
I believe the business has grown so 
and spread the benefits of life in- 
surance protection and security so 
widely among the people at large. 
The results speak for themselves. 
There are now 71 million policy- 
holders. The total of life insurance 
in force has increased to some $163 
billions. The average coverage per 
family has grown to about $4,200. 
Results such as these could have 
been achieved only by the work- 
ings of a system of competitive en- 
terprise.” 


Discussing the public relations of 
the life insurance business, Mr. 
Johnson said that while the Institute 
of Life Insurance, through its activ- 
ities can provide leadership in help- 
ing build a favorable environment 
for the operations of the business, 
it was up to the individual company 
to implement the overall program 
by carrying out public relations 
activities and programs in its own 
area and under its own leadership. 

In this connection, Mr. Johnson 
recommended the following program 
for the consideration of individual 
companies: 

1. Put into practice policies and 
plans calculated to provide the best 
possible service to the public—doing 
more of those things which the 
public likes and wants the com- 
panies to do. 

2. Condition agents and home office 
employees as to what their share 
of the public relations program of 
the life insurance business is, and 
educate them individually as to how 
to carry out that responsibility. 


3. Experiment to find out what 
the company can do for the public 
that other companies do not do; and 
to find out how to perform better 
those services which companies gen- 
erally offer. 


4. Improve distribution proced- 
ures and develop specific helps for 
the agency forces with the twofold 
purpose of (1) bringing the benefits 
of life insurance to all economic 
brackets, and (2) providing a type 
of representation which will win 
public approval for the company, 
for its distribution practices and 
objectives. 


5. Extend performance of public 
service beyond the immediate scope 
of the business by the way the in- 
dividual company and all those as- 
sociated with it live as citizens and 
through the interest they take in 
cogamunity activities. 

6. Build a more competitive en- 
vironment through individual com- 
pany advertising and other infor- 
mational activities by selling what 
the company has to offer which is 
different from what other compan- 
ies have to offer. 


AAA 
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NELSON A. WHITE 
sentation by Orville M. Frye, Metro- 
Office Management 


employee Orientation Program— 
New Medium.” 


Mr. Frye, who is}! 


chairman of a subcommittee of the}? 


L. O. M. A. which is studying orien- 
tation programs for home office em- 
ployees, related the role of the ad- 
vertising, publicity, sales promotion, 
and public relations men in develop- 
ing effective programs in their re- 
spective companies. He cited the 
five areas into which such orientea- 
tion study has been divided as the 
employment process area, the job 
area, and the company, the industry, 
and the getting-along-with-people 
areas. 

The concluding talk of the day 
was entitled “What a City Editor 
Thinks About Insurance,” by Carl 
V. Cefola, Mutual Life of New York, 


sbiliti 
compe 
fields, 
peren: 
at a 
tional 
The 
Seare 
leasec 
suran 
mid-r 
whicl 
Life, 
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who was formerly a metropolitan] 


newspaperman. “Newspapermen are 


not infallible, but they are your t 
contact with the public,” declared] °® 


Mr. Cefola. “They know whith 
companies do not sift the news and 
they have little respect for those 
companies; likewise, they appreciate 
and favor companies that are do- 
ing a smart management job. If 
all pertinent facts are made avail- 
able to them there can be little 
doubt that the public would ob 
tain an honest and intelligent view 
of the life insurance industry,” he 
added. 

The closing day’s session w& 
under the chairmanship of J. Perey 
Lyons, Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
It led off with a panel discussion o 
national advertising headed by 
David Tibbott, New England Mu 
tual, Boston, and including Harold 
B. Brown, Imperial Life of Canada, 
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Sociation;|i Vermont, Montpelier, E. P. 
gram —,|leader, Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
4. H. Thiemann, New York Life, 
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office em.|xPlored ideas for more effective 
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 orienta-|at a sound, logical budget for na- 
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the job} The new educational film, “The 
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leased by the Institute of Life In- 
surance, provided an entertaining 
the day|mid-morning interlude, following 
y Editor} Which Francis J. O’Brien, Franklin 
by Carl} Life, Springfield, Ill., and chairman 
w York, | f the LAA exhibits committee, pre- 
‘opolitan} ‘ented awards to exhibit winners. 
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re your bolic of their winning the sweep- 
declared | stakes awards were representatives 
- whieh | of the Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
>ws and| Life, Northern Life, and Monarch 
r those} Life, the top company in Groups I 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
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HE Connecticut Mutual Life In- 

surance Company, Hartford, the 
Franklin Life, Springfield, IIl., 
Northern Life, Seattle, and Monarch 
Life, Springfield, Mass., were an- 
nounced October 26 as sweepstakes 
winners in the 13th annual com- 
petitive advertising exhibit of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion at its closing session. 

Companies competed in four 
groups, being ranked according to 
insurance in force. Judges were 
Joe Zemlick, president, Zemlick- 
Balch, Chicago, Arthur P. Kane, 
president, Kane Advertising Co., 
Bloomington, IIL, Charles P. Ham- 
mond, director of advertising and 
promotion, National Broadcasting 
Co., New York, Charles F. Axelson, 
Jamison & Phelps Agency, Chicago, 
and Earl M. Schwemm, agency man- 
ager, Great West Life, Chicago. 
Presentation of awards was made 
by F. J. O’Brien, advertising man- 
ager, Franklin Life, who served as 
exhibits chairman. 

Exhibits were ranked on a point 
basis, judging taking into considera- 
tion art, layout, typography, excel- 
lence of copy and overall effective- 
ness, overall public appeal, prac- 
tical value to the agent, and useful- 
ness to general agent in agency 
development. 

In addition to the sweepstakes 
awards in each group, certificates 
of excellence were presented to 43 
other companies whose _ exhibits 
were declared outstanding on one 
or more bases of judging. 


SWEEPSTAKES PLAQUE 
WINNERS 
Group I 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Group II 
Franklin Life. 
Group II 
Northern Life. 
Group IV 
Monarch Life. 
GROUP I 
($600,000 or more of Ordinary In- 
surance in Force) 


1. Material to Motivate Agents: 
Aetna Life, Bankers Life, Iowa; 
Equitable Life, Iowa. 

2. Publications Addressed to 
Agents: Connecticut Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, Union Central. 

3. Prospecting or Pre-Approach 


HARA 


ptward Wiunerws 


i 


Material: Massachusetts Mutual, Re- 
liance Life, Union Central. 

4. Sales Aids: New England Mu- 
tual, Northwestern Mutual, Reliance 
Life. 

5. Prestige and Good Will Build- 
ers: Connecticut Mutual, North- 
western Mutual, Travelers. 

6. Policyholders and Public Re- 
lations Material: Equitable Society, 
John Hancock Mutual, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 

7. Magazines of National Circula- 
tion Advertising: John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Northwestern Mutual, Penn 
Mutual. 

8. Newspaper Advertising: London 
Life, Mutual Life of Canada. 

9. Insurance Journal Advertising, 
Equitable Society, John Hancock) 
Mutual, Occidental Life of Califor- |) 
nia, 

10. Recruiting Material: State Mu- 


tual Life, Connecticut General, 
Provident Mutual. 
GROUP II 


($200,000,000 to $600,000,000 of Or- 
dinary Insurance in Force) 
Certificates of Excellence 

1. Material to Motivate Agents: 
American National. 

2. Publications Addressed to 
Agents: California-Western States, 
Franklin Life, Jefferson Standard. 

3. Prospecting or Pre-Approach 
Material: Business Men’s, 

4. Sales Aids: American National, 
Franklin Life, Fidelity Mutual. 

5. Prestige and Good Will Build- 
ers: Central Life, Continental As- 
surance, Fidelity Mutual. 

6. Policyholders and Public Re- 
lations Material: General American, 
Imperial of Canada, Life Co. of 
Virginia. 

7. Magazine of National Circula- 
tion Advertising: Continental As- 
surance, 

8. Newspaper Advertising: Conti- 
nental Assurance, Imperial of Can- 
ada, North American Life. 

9. Insurance Journal Advertising: 
Central Life, Franklin Life, General 
American. 

10. Recruiting Material: Business 
Men’s. 

GROUP Ill 
($75,000,000 to $200,000,000 of Or- 
dinary Insurance in Force) 


Certificates of Excellence 
1. Material to Motivate Agents: 


GOA A 
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Bankers Life, Nebraska; Common- 
wealth Life. 

2. Publication to Agents: Bankers 
Life, Nebraska; Commonwealth Life, 
Northern Life. 

3. Prospecting or Pre-Approach 
Material: Shenandoah Life. 

4, Sales Aids: Bankers Life, Ne- 
braska; Commonwealth Life, Excel- 
sior Life. 

6. Policyholder and Public Rela- 
tions Material; Columbus Mutual, 
Northern Life, United States Life. 

8. Newspaper Advertising: Excel- 
sior Life, Old Line Life, Shenandoah 
Life. 

9. Insurance Journal Advertising: 
Bankers National, Northern Life. 


GROUP IV 


(Less than $75,000,000 of Ordinary 
Insurance in Force) 
Certificates of Excellence 

1. Material to Motivate Agents: 
Monarch Life, Sun Life of America. 

2. Publications Addressed to 
Agents: Monarch Life, Occidental 
Life, Sun Life of America. 

3. Prospecting or Pre-Approach 

+ Material: Philadelphia Life. 

4. Sales Aids: Fidelity Life Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia Life, Security 
Mutual, Nebraska. 

6. Policyholder and Public Rela- 
tions Material: Fidelity Life Asso- 
ciation, Monarch Life, Philadelphia 
Life. 

9. Insurance Journal Advertising: 
Girard Life, Republic National. 


RADIO 
Commonwealth Life, Occidental 
Life. 
OUTER 
ness. The inception of the panel 


discussion idea was sponsored by the 
association president, R. B. Rey- 
nolds, American Mutual, following 
the good success it enjoyed at the 
spring round tables. Mr. Reynolds 
urged its adoption for the annual 
meeting at the time of the appoint- 
ment of Alan M. Kennedy, North- 
western National, as general chair- 
man. 

The final panel program as de- 
veloped by Chairman Kennedy 
proved to be the backbone of this 
year’s eminently. successful meet- 
ing. Including a Canadian delega- 
tion of 16, more than 170 attending 
members of the association were in 
agreement in their high praise of 
this year’s program. 


Trends in Direct Mail 


Under the heading “Some New 
Approaches to Perennial Problems,” 
the LAA group took part in dis- 
cussions on “Trends in Direct Mail,” 
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under the chairmanship of Curtis 
Lamb, CLU, direct mail consultant 
of the Aetna Life: “Life Advertising 
Localizéd,” under the chairmanship 
of H. Dixon Trueblood, Occidental 
of California: “Sales and Adver- 
tising Value of Company Anni- 
versaries,” under the chairmanship 
of Royden C. Berger, Connecticut 
Mutual, and “National Advertising 
from Amoeba to Zoroaster,” under 
the chairmanship of H. B. Brown, 
Imperial Life. 


As chairman for the first day’s 
panel discussion on direct mail, Mr. 
Lamb confined the question and 
comment session to a three-minute 
period for each participant. The 
members of this panel were: 
Charles A. Binger, president of the 
Reply-O Products Company, New 
York City; Miss Florence E. Bow- 
man, general assistant in the sales 
promotion department, Connecticut 
General; Clyde W. Ferguson, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 


Union Central Life; Seneca M. 
Gamble, advertising manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; and 


Frank Pulver, assistant direct-sales 
promotion and advertising, Penn 
Mutual Life. 

The discussion was based on the 
following questions: (Preceding 
the questions each member of the 
panel gave a brief resume of the 
outlines of their own complete pro- 
gram.) 

(1) What are the proper objectives 

of a home office program? 

(2) Should direct mail “play up” 
the home office or the Sales- 
man? 

(3) Do you favor gift or non-gift 
style of letters? 

(4) What type of postage do you 
prefer? 





CHARLES E. CRANE 


(5) How important are pre-ap. 

proach mailings? 

(6) What are best sources of dirge 

mail prospect lists? 

(7) Do you favor fill-ins or nop. 

fill-ins? 

(8) What is your basis of Charges 

to salesmen? 

(9) How important is follow-up 

« on direct mail leads? 

(10) Do you specify maximum 
number of names per salesman 
per week? 

(11) Do city and country resy}y 
differ in direct mail? 

(12) What in your opinion ig the 
key factor in direct mail sue. 
cess? 

According to Mr. Pulver, the out- 
standing feature of his company’s 
direct mail efforts is that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all letters sent 
out are on a personalized basis. “Tt 
is our opinion that this personaliza- 
tion tends to build the prestige of 
the underwriter rather than the 
company, which is the result desired 
in our operation,” Mr. Pulver said. 

In answer to several of the panel 
questions, Mr. Pulver commented as 
follows: 
(Q)—Should direct mail “play up” 

the home office or the sales- 
man? 

(A)—As observed in the summary 

of the Company activities, it 
is our conviction that direct 
mail should build up the 
prestige of the _ salesman 
rather than the home office. 
The salesman is the company 
representative in the field and 
he is the company in his par- 
ticular territory. 

(Q)—What type of postage do you 

prefer? 

(A)—AII of our direct mail is sent 

out under third-class postage 
unless otherwise requested by 
the particular underwriter. 
In a series of tests conducted 
several years ago using reply 
cards, it was found that there 
was very little difference in 
the number of replies received 
from first-class and _ third- 
class mail. We, therefore, 
adopted third-class mail as 
our general procedure. 

(Q)—How important are pre-ap- 
proach mailings? 

(A)—While we do provide pre- 
approach letters, they are 4 
very small part of our total 
mailings and we do not con- 
sider them to be important to 
the sale. 

(Q)—What in your opinion is the 
day factor in direct mail suc- 
cess? 
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You will always find Bankers National 
enlarging—whether it is field organi- 
zation or service to it. 

Every new policy or sales help is 
designed solely to help our field men 
For 
example, our new Accident and Health 
Department has added hundreds of 
dollars to the earnings of our field men. 
In addition, if a slump in the life busi- 
ness comes, their every year pyramiding 
renewal commissions on this business 
will offset a good part of their loss of 


life insurance commissions. 


make more money consistently. 


Grow with a growing company 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE @®@ ACCIDENP® @ HE 
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Insurance Company .. Montelair, N.J. 
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(A)—It is our observation that the 
most enthusiastic users of 
direct mail are those who use 
it continuously year in and 
year out. Many underwriters 
form a critical attitude for 
direct mail after experiment- 
ing on one or two mailings. 
In our opinion the key factor 
in the successful use of direct 
mail is continuity of use. 
Favorable results can not be 
obtained from spasmodic and 
irregular use. 


Life Advertising Localized 


The second discussion, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Trueblood, was 
concerned with “Life Advertising 
Localized.” R. W. Archer, South- 
western Life, pointed out that con- 





FRANKLYN S. PULVER 


stant advertising not only builds 
prestige, but acts as a door-opener 
for the agent. Mr. Archer con- 
tinued: 

“Advertising is an important ad- 
junct of selling. To be effective it 
should be continuous. 

“Our agents qualify for the com- 
pany’s program of advertising each 
year by qualifying for one of the 
agency clubs. Their persistency 
ratio on previously written business 
is considered in making the awards. 
The company pays the full cost of 
this particular program. In addi- 
tion we prepare special advertising 
mat services for the agent’s in- 
dividual advertising, and a large 
percentage of our agency organiza- 
tion is using this service, publishing 
an ad a week throughout the year 
in their local paper. They pay the 
full cost of their personalized cam- 
paign. The ads vary in size, but 
generally cover about four inches 
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of space. Formal copy is preferred. 

“All advertising in which the 
company’s name is used must first 
receive home office approval be- 
fore being released for publication. 

“Advertising copy designed to 
sell, just as institutional copy de- 
signed to build prestige, should be 
developed after thorough investiga- 
tion and conferences with the sales 
department and the president of the 
company and also with the agents 
and managers in the field, to de- 
termine a program which will fit 
into the company’s overall sales 
program objectives. 

“Either an advertising or a 
publicity program results in better 
usage on the part of the agency 


organization if it is properly 
merchandised. Merchandising the 
campaign can be accomplished 


through company magazines, broad- 
sides announcing the service, and 
through personal contacts, both be- 
fore agency training classes and 
with the agents and managers in 
the field. In our company we use 
all of these methods to merchandise 
our campaign. 

“Such a service will not neces- 
sarily reduce requests for special 
advertising, but it will give the in- 
dividual agent a well rounded pro- 
gram for his personal use, and which 
he may tie into his company ad- 
vertising for which he qualifies. 

“Furthermore, it results in stand- 
ardization of advertizing effort 
throughout the territory, directing 
attention specifically to the Com- 
pany’s program, or immediate sales 
effort.” 

Other members assisting in this 
discussion were H. B. Marsh, Jeffer- 
son Standard, and K. K. Wunsch, 
Northwestern National. 


National Advertising 


On the subject of “National Ad- 
vertising from Amoeba to Zoroas- 
ter,” David W. Tibbott, New England 
Mutual, acted as chairman and di- 
rected the course of this discussion 
in answer to the following ques- 
tions: 

Why use national advertising? 
(Media with national circulation— 
magazines, radio hookups, or news- 
papers on a multi-city basis). 

What benefits should a company 
expect to gain from national ad- 
vertising? (Increased identity or 
prestige, goodwill, increased sales, 
increased persistency, leads for 
agents, morale-building for agents, 
etc.) 

In the case of an advertising 
manager who would like to see his 
company undertake a national or 
regional advertising program, how 
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might the company officers 
directors best be sold on the 









ability? 

Should the advertising be 
chandised” to the field force and’ 
policyholders? If so—how? 
how much? 












How can effectiveness of di 
copy approaches and layout 
ments be pre-tested ? 

Can effectiveness of institutional 
advertising be measured? 

Is there any value in a distinctive 
trademark for individual companies 
in national advertising? 

Where should life insurance ad- 
vertising be heading in the months 
and years to come? (Should there 
be any broad, underlying philosophy 
in the advertising of individual 
companies, or should it tend to fol- 
low competitive lines and leave the 


institutional objective entirely to 
the Institute?). 
The panel explored ideas for 


more effective use of national ad- 
vertising, the possibilities of Te- 
gional advertising for companies 
with more limited sales fields, and 
exchanged views on the perennial 
problem of how to arrive at a 
sound, logical budget for national 
advertising. 

One of the participants in this 
session, Charles E. Crane, National 
Life of Vermont, argued that there 
are two items which were integral 
parts of the American ideology, 
“advertising and life insurance.” He 
based his remarks on the value of 
personal identity in company ad- 
vertising, and explained that in the 
case of his own company and the 
start of its advertising program over 
12 years ago, there were 42 other 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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There should be an award for any man who says: 
‘Life insurance? Send him right in.” 

If you sell life insurance you know that these 
awards would be rare. That isn’t the way life insur- 
ante is bought — or sold. Life insurance is sold by 
patience and persistence — intelligent persistence. 

It may please you to know that in spite of the 
number of times you hear the phrase “some other 
time,” intelligent persistence is appreciated. Xn a 
study made for us on the subject of life insurance, 


those interviewed commented almost invariably on 


the helpfulness of life insurance agents. 


“Life Insurance?—Tell him ‘some other time’”’ 








This is one of the reasons why we believe the 


future of life insurance looks better than ever, why 


we think it’s a fine business to be in. And this is 


why we devote time and thought to helping our 


agents serve those who really need life insurance. 


Eighty-three 
years of growth. 


Insurance in force 


December 31, 1945 


$7,256,618,763 















LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 


Chairman of the Board President 
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S I start to write on the sub- 
ject of “Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Longevity,” I find a series of 
brief quotations flooding my mind. 
About 350 years ago Shakespeare 
said, “Beyond this art, which you 
say adds to Nature, there is an art 
which Nature makes.” Much earlier 
than that another great voice was 
recorded as saying, “The things 
that are seen are temporal; the 
things that are unseen are eternal.” 
An unknown author has stated that 
“A vice is only a virtue carried to 
excess.” And I recall hearing Mr. 
Norman Thomas say, “I have no 
illusions that life is run by reason, 
but I say to you that, if you try to 
organize life so that there is no 
small place left for the spark of 
reason, it will not be a success.” 
Let these words be the hors d’ 
oeuvre for our banquet today and 
let us get on toward the meat of the 
matter. I shall deal first with 
alcohol as related to longevity and 
later with tobacco. 


Alcohol 


In 1926 Raymond Pearl’s book, 
“Alcohol and Longevity,” appeared 
and made quite a stir, for it con- 
cluded that moderate alcoholic in- 
dulgence did not reduce longevity. 
Dr. Pearl was then professor of 
biology in the Medical School of 
Johns Hopkins University and Di- 
rector of the Institute for Biological 
Research. Although he was then 
only age 47, he had already shown 
himself to be one ‘of America’s most 
distinguished scientists. To this 
reputation he added substantially 
up to his premature death at 61 
in 1940. But the book on alcohol 
seems to reveal the tendon of Achil- 
les, the one spot of weakness and 
vulnerability.* The main section of 
his book dealt with family histories 
secured from white working men’s 
families in and near Baltimore. 
Several generations were included 
where the information was avail- 
able, and the period from 1830 to 
1920 was covered in the record. But 
there were only 5,248 lives and 
these were divided into the follow- 
ing six sections. 

Number of 
Habits as to Alcohol Men Women 


pO reer 926 1,452 
Moderate Drinkers... 1,313 645 
Heavy Drinkers ... 845 67 


* The discussion which follows is chiefly 
from a distinguished review of the book 
made by Actuary James F. Little, now 
deceased. See Transactions Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, Vol. 28, p. 334-340 (1927). 
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Sy Walter G. Gowermau 


Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries. Fellow, Actuarial Society of America 
Associate Fellow, New York Academy of Medicine 
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, m these are divided further 
into age-STOUPS and mortality tables 
formed from the data, it is evident 
shat scanty material makes for 
ed unreliability. The entire 
r of deaths in all groups was 
ie., 46% of all lives under re- 
vew. Very low mortality rates 
were obtained, even lower than 
of the population of Balti- 
more, although these were working 
dass lives. The chief error was 
je exclusion of a very large pro- 
portion of the persons who died 
mny years ago at the younger 
ges, although their contemporaries 
sho survived were listed. Evidence 
if this appeared in the age distri- 
bution. 
Unfortunately the author “gave 
wme justification to a charge that 
bk was trying to prove a_ case 
ther than to discover the facts, 
nen he split the moderate drinkers 
into (a) moderate occasional and 
) moderate steady consumers of 
ohol. The former showed much 
higher mortality than the latter and 
herefore he included them with 
sabstainers, thus making the ab- 
saining class as a whole appear 
ose than the moderate drinkers. 
fhe procedure is, of course, un- 
worthy of any scientific considera- 
on. Clearest evidence appears in 
ie results that Professor Pearl did 
bot secure real random sampling. 
































Information as to the consumption 
{ aohol was given much more 
ieely in the case of the dead than 

the living. Among the men 
marly one-fourth of the population 
ee listed as heavy drinkers, an 
walling situation which we know 
% not true even among work- 
mg men of the last century. The 
mults produced are merely addi- 
ional evidence of uneven sampling. 
Tus we must dismiss this book as 
weliable evidence on the rela- 
toship of alcoholism to longevity. 
Statistical evidence of mortality 
ymong abstainers, as contrasted with 
mn-abstainers insured in life in- 
hirance companies, extends back 
tleast as far as 1866. Many British 
tmpanies have long had the prac- 
“te of insuring total abstainers in 
bclass by themselves, and the mor- 
lity experiences of many of these 
mstitutions have been published. 
Me non-abstainers were accepted 
®t insurance upon the understand- 
that they drank only in modera- 
im. When summarized on an ac- 
ate basis, after making proper 
fllowance for age distribution, the 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE STUDY 
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(2) Moderate users—do not drink daily or regularly and never to ex- 
ceed three glasses of beer or light ale, two of strong ale or porter, 
four of light wine or two of spirituous liquor in any one day at most 111% 
(3) Regular beer drinkers—a daily practice of one or more glasses, a 
weekly habit of five or more glasses and never more than four 
glasses at the most in any one day, also users of wine in moderation 130% 
(4) Regular spirit drinkers—three or more glases at the most in any 


one day and who used more than in the preceding categories ... 
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death rate was about 30% 
among the non-abstainers’ than 
among the abstainers. But it may 
well be contended that those who 
denied themselves alcohol were 
moderate also in other habits. The 
concensus of opinion among life 
insurance officials is that however 
freely we allow for these considera- 
tions, there must still remain a sub- 
stantial margin of difference due 
to alcohol alone. 

The life insurance companies 
during the last 60 years have also 
made valiant efforts to determine 
the mortality experience separately 
for various degrees of indulgence in 
alcohol. Thus the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company stud- 
ied its risks insured between 1885 
and 1908, classified according to 
habits at the time the insurance was 
effected. After making proper al- 
lowance for age, the study revealed 
the interesting results presented at 
the top of this page. 


higher 


Thus for every 100 deaths among 
abstainers there would be 181 deaths 


181% 
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in an equal sized group of regular 
drinkers of spirits at the same age 
and during the same period of time. 
This is equivalent to a marked re- 
duction in life expectancy—about 
seven years at age 20 and four 
years at age 60. The investigation 
covered more than 32,000 deaths and 
was thus very substantial. In no 
case was a heavy drinker included, 
so far as the company could de- 
termine. About 85% of the lives 
were classed as either abstainers 
or moderate users. These results 
have been frequently confirmed by 
other life insurance investigations. 


In 1932 this entire subject was 
reviewed in a book, “Alcohol and 
Man,” under the editorship of Dr. 
Haven Emerson. This symposium 
of 450 pages was composed of es- 
says by 16 distinguished contrib- 
utors. Actuary Arthur Hunter’s 
contribution was entitled “Long- 
evity and Mortality as Affected by 
the Use of Alcohol.” His conclusions 
based on substantial statistics were 
as follows:— 
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(1) Total abstainers who have 
always been so are, on the whole, 
longer lived than non-abstainers. 

(2) Moderate users of alcohol, 
who touch it only occasionally and 
then in moderation, are probably as 
long lived as total abstainers, pro- 
vided they always maintain moder- 
ate habits in all phases of living. 

(3) Those who drink moderately, 
say an average of two glasses of 
beer or one glass of whiskey a day, 
have a higher mortality than the 
average, partly due to a percentage 
of them eventually exceeding this 
moderate consumption. 

(4) Those who drink occasionally 
to the point of intoxication, or have 
a few protracted sprees yearly are 
distinctly shorter lived than the 
average. 

To these conclusions he added the 
opinion of the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain in its re- 
port of December 12, 1923: “The 
temperate consumption of alcoholic 
liquor may be considered to be 
physiologically harmless in the case 
of the large majority of normal 
adults. Alcoholic beverages are not 
necessary for healthy life; they are 
harmful if certain precautions are 
not observed. They are definitely 
injurious for most persons of un- 
stable nervous system.” 

In this last quotation we come 
to a matter of distinct moment, if 
we are to understand the subject of 
indulgertce in the use of liquor. 
“What is one man’s meat may be 
another man’s poison!” In our pas- 
sion for large-scale production and 
subdivision of labor we’ are some- 





times tempted to treat all people as 
of a single mold, much as we turn 
out automobiles in the assembly 
line. The fact is that abstractions 
such as the average person and the 
average situation tend to be static 
and sometimes of little use in un- 
derstanding individuals. 

A new development of great sig- 
nificance has been brought forward 
by Dr. William H. Sheldon of 
Columbia University, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. He is a 
godson of William James and was 
for some years in the department 
of anthropology at Harvard. Thus 
he terms one book “Varieties of 
Human Physique” and _ another 
“Varieties of Temperament.” These 
titles remind one of James’ famous 
book, “Varieties of Religious Exper- 
ience” (1902). Dr. Sheldon has de- 
veloped in comprehensive detail a 
numerical method for classifying 
and understanding human beings. 

The main framework is an old 
one, that there are three sides of 
life—vital, motive and mental—or, 
as he prefers to say, viscerotonic, 
somatotonic and cerebrotonic. Every 
human being combines all three of 
these elements, and each component 
is measured in a scale from one 
to seven. The individual’s class is 
indicated by setting down in se- 
quence the index numbers for the 
three aspects—vital, motive and 
mental. Thus the extreme 711 
person may be known by a dom- 
inance of the viscera, a soft round- 
ness of the body and a constructive, 
relaxed, sociable attitude. The 171 
extreme type has a dominance .of 
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muscle, bone and connective 
and vigorous self-expression. 
117 type is linear, fragile and has 4, 
largest brain and central neryp, 
system and tends to symbolic ey 
pression rather than direct acti, 
In between are other types such » 
the central 444, who naturally glori. 
fies the “average man,” and 
433 and 343, for example, wh 
usually lack extremes of thought q 
action. 

Altogether there are only 76 sya 
types, covering all mankind. Outsjq, 
of human range is the 177, ali 
benevolent, all-powerful and aj 
knowing, the ideal which we 
God. 

What has all this to do wit) 
alcohol? Exactly this! When cere. 
brontonia is the dominant character. 
istic, the individual can _ seldom 
tolerate alcohol. When viscerotoni; 
is dominant, alcohol gives a mellow. 
ness to the person which is rather 
attractive and seems to do gooi 
rather than harm. Intermediate 
between these opposite poles ar 
the people of motive persuasion t 
whom “moderation” is the watch- 
word. Dr. Sheldon states that “al- 
cohol, a cerebral depressant, pro 
duces general depression when the 
cerebral component is _ predomip- 
ant.” Alcohol is often resorted t 
when the motive and mental ele. 
ments conflict in one person with 
the motive element barely in the 
ascendant. A 254 person would be 
an example. 

Here then is a new and power- 
ful approach to the subject of al- 
cohol and longevity. Discover what 
your type is and act accordingly! 
But, in practice, it is not so simple 
as that for most people. The books 
referred to are pioneer achieve- 
ments and much remains to bk 
done, as Dr. Sheldon himself has 
clearly stated. Most people seem 
to have a temperament which is a 
little different from the body-type. 
Thus one may be 442 in build and 
essential nature and yet have de- 
veloped and adopted a 352 tem- 
perament in the process of adapting 
to the environment. The motor side 
has been enhanced at the expense 
of the vital component. Then also 
many people have dysplasias or lack 
of harmony as when the head wants 
one thing and the legs lead one 
to another thing! Thus some people 
have much more complex natures 
than do others. The complex ones 
are more likely to become tangled 
up in drug habits. 

Dr. Sheldon’s work was described 
briefly in Life magazine (“Psyche 
somatic Medicine” by Francis § 
Wickware) in the spring of 19% 
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in a discussion of the heart as a 
plood-pumping organ. Pictures were 
shown of the three most extreme 
types. Also, Dr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton in his book “Mainsprings of 
Civilization” (May 1945) referred at 
some length and appreciatively to 
the new techniques by which the 
skills of psychology and physiology 
are to be applied to anthropology. 
pr. George Draper and several other 
physicians have already been apply- 
ing the Sheldon techniques to thou- 
sands of clinical cases. 

The climate has much to do with 
one’s uSe Of alcohol. It is indeed 
remarkable that Italy and France 
rely so largely on wine, Germany 
on beer and Great Britain on whis- 
key and ales. Very severe winters 
seem to call for stronger liquors to 
offset their rigors. And grapes do 
aot grow to any large extent in 
cold, foggy climates with short 
summers. The absence of pure 
drinking water is often an impor- 
tant factor. 

By a sort of cultural inheritance 
the people who live in the United 
States often tend to consume the 
same type of liquor as did their 
ancestors in the old country. “What 
was good enough for my grand- 
father is good enough for me!” 
The copious consumption of milk 
in adult years seems to have been 
an American contribution to the 
beverage habits of the nations. It 
makes a break in the pattern of 
social behavior which is interest- 
ingly different from those which 
we have been considering. But that 
is another story! 


Tobacco 


In 1938 Raymond Pearl produced 
apaper entitled “Tobacco Smoking 
and Longevity” (Science, March 4, 
1938, vol. 87, p. 216-217). It dealt 
oly with the smoking of tobacco 
among white men, whose habits had 
been tabulated as part of the family 
history records accumulated in 
Baltimore under Dr. Pearl’s direc- 
tion. There were 6,813 white men 
of whom 2,094 were listed as non- 
users, 2,814 moderate smokers and 
1905 heavy smokers. The numbers 
of deaths were not shown nor were 
the distributions by age-groups. The 
paper was stated to be number 7 
in the series “Studies on Human 
Longevity,” but so far as I can 
find the series was never published, 
as Dr. Pearl died two years later. 

When his paper appeared, I wrote 
to Dr. Pearl and as a fellow scien- 
tist asked to see the numbers of 
deaths upon which his mortality 
tables were based. He replied that 
the subject was so disputative that 
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DEATH RATES PER 1,000 MEN (DR. PEARL’S DATA) 


Moderate 

Age Non-Users Smokers 
30 8.2 7.9 
35 8.8 9.6 
40 10.0 11.9 
45 12.0 14.8 
50 15.2 18.6 
55 19.8 23.7 
60 26.7 30.5 
65 36.9 39.8 
70 51.7 52.8 
75 73.0 71.3 
80 103.2 98.0 
85 142.8 136.5 
90 197.5 190.2 
95 273.2 265.1 





Ratio of Death Rates 
Heavy (Heavy Smokers) 
Smokers (Non-Users) 
16.9 2.1 
21.3 2.4 
23.9 2.4 
25.7 2.1 
27.5 18 
30.1 1.5 
34.3 13 
41.2 1.1 
52.7 1.0 
72.3 1.0 
100.4 1.0 
139.5 1.8 
193.7 1.0 
268.9 1.0 


INNO 


he could not reveal these facts and 
that furthermore he was planning to 
include full details in a forthcom- 
ing book. More recently I have 
inquired of the head of the biology 
department at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who has _ succeeded Dr. 
Pearl, but no further details were 
available. This is very regrettable, 
in view of the startling results con- 
vealed in Dr. Pearl’s one brief con- 
tribution on this subject. 

For each of the three groups he 
showed death rates and also the 
numbers living at every five ages 
in a life-table. The following table 
shows his annual death rates and 
the approximate ratio of the death 
rates among heavy smokers to those 
of non-users. 

This tabulation indicates at the 
important and populous ages 30 to 
50 death rates among heavy smokers 
twice as high as among non-users. 
This deals with all causes of death 


combined including accidents, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, heart disease, 
cancer and all others. No indication 
was given as to which causes of 
death were enhanced in numbers 
as a result of smoking tobacco. After 
age 70 those who survive the ordeal 
of heavy smoking are, as Dr. Pearl 
said, “such tough and resistant 
specimens that thereafter tobacco 
does them no further measurable 
harm as a group.” 

Thus there is no marked differ- 
ence in the death rates of the three 
groups of men from age 70 to the 
end of the table. The life tables 
show that of 100,000 non-users at 
age 30 there are 45,900 alive at 70; 
while from an equal number of 
heavy smokers at 30 only 30,400 sur- 
vive to 70, a deficiency of 15,500, 
who are presumed to have died as 
a result of their vicious habits of 
smoking tobacco. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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vice by which civilized man pro- 
tects himself against the con- 
tingencies of life. It is difficult to 
imagine how a private enterprise 
system could function without a 
mechanism for pooling the risks of 
fortuitous destruction and damage. 
Certainly individuals of small 
means, or small companies, could 
not afford ventures into business if 
there were not a way to secure pro- 
tection against such risks as death, 
accident, fire and other hazards 
which are beyond the complete con- 
trol of man’s ingenuity. Insurance 
relieves us of unnecessary worry 
and frees our talents to concentrate 
on the important creative work of 
life. It can relieve us of fears, and 
even of tears. Sir William Gilbert, 
who was a lawyer as well as a 
great playwright and humorist, tells 
us in one of. his immortal verses 
that: 


The Dallyshannon foundered off the 
coast of Cariboo, 

And down in fathoms many went 
the Captain and the crew; 
Down went the owners—greedy men 
whom hope of gain allured: 
Oh, dry the starting tear, for they 

were ‘heavily insured. 

Yes, insurance assuages: fears and 
tears and relaxes many tensions 
which would otherwise bring us dis- 
tress. We could not envision a rea- 
sonable society without it. 


Our belief in the wisdom and im- 
portance of pooling the risks of life 
commonly regarded as_ insurable, 
should not be confused with our 
belief in an economic system where 
private enterprisers themselves as- 
sume the business risks of new ven- 
ture; that is, the ordinary risks of 
competition. We want a system in 
which bold and ingenious men are 
still free to pioneer with new ideas 
to produce and distribute new prod- 
ucts by new methods, in the hope of 
reward and at the risk of loss. 

Insurance to eliminate hazards be- 
yond the control of man is one 
thing, and it is highly necessary; 
agreements among competitors to 


irre: is the practical de- 
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eliminate the risks of competition 
by fixing prices at high levels and 
to freeze the status quo in industry 
is something else, and in my opinion 
it is destructive of free enterprise 
as we know it. 

The Sherman Act is the basic 
economic bill of rights in our coun- 
try and it has been for more than 
half a century the cornerstone of 
legislative policy regarding the rela- 
tion of government to _ business. 
There have been some deviations 
from its underlying policy but 
sooner or later we usually have 
come back to it. Particular busi- 
nesses may from time to time be 
subjected to special government 
regulations, but except in periods 
of emergency we seek to keep the 
vast area of American business free 


to compete under the principles of 
free enterprise. 


During a half century when the 
Sherman Act was being broadly 
construed to apply to industry and 
business generally, one great na- 
tional industry — insurance—was 
commonly regarded as not subject 
to its provisions. Although insurance 
had become an integral part of our 
national economy and was mainly 
conducted across state lines, a series 
of court decisions beginning with 
Paul v. Virginia’ seemed to indicate 
that insurance was not commer 
and so not subject to the Shermal 
Act. 

The explanation of this anomalous 
situation is largely historical. After 
the Civil War, the insurance busi- 
ness expanded tremendously. This 













nansion Was accompanied by flag- 
abuses. Legislative corruption, 
pulous propaganda, fictitious 
mks and phantom capital were 
jely employed in the battle for 
Sick profits. The several states 
eupon enacted legislation de- 
Bmed to protect their citizens 
Beainst the dangers of fly-by-night 
syrance companies with inade- 
sate resources. Many of the regula- 
ions imposed were directed specifi- 
lly at out-of-state companies. 
Sin Paul v. Virginia the court was 
jeally confronted with the practical 
question of whether abuses in the 
insurance industry were to be sub- 
t to control by any governmental 
uthority. There was no Federal 
Iegislation on the subject, and if the 
Court had not permitted State regu- 
Igiion improper practices in the 
business would have been com- 
Bpletely unchecked. 
This concept continued in the rest 
the so-called “insurance cases,” 
Sulminating in New York Life In- 
gurance Co. v. Deer Lodge County.’ 
In each of these cases the insurance 
companies vigorously contended that 
they were engaged in interstate 
commerce. They -were each time 
turned back. Finally, they gave up 
) as hopeless their long fight against 



























State regulation and taxation. 
It is apparent that the major con- 
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cern of the Court in the “insurance 
cases” was the preservation of the 
great body of State regulation which 
had grown up over the years, The 
doctrine of concurrent State and 
Federal powers had not been fully 
evolved and the Court seems to have 
thought in absolute terms. As was 
said ‘by Mr. Justice McKenna in the 
Deer Lodge Case: 

“We have already pointed out that 
if insurance is commerce and be- 
comes interstate commerce when- 
ever it is between citizens of differ- 
ent States, then all control over it 
is taken from the States and the 
legislative regulations which this 
Court has heretofore sustained must 
be declared invalid.” 

The trend of decision in commerce 
cases, however, has been toward the 
concept that there is a wide area 
within which both Federal and State 
regulation may exist. The primary 
question has become one of whether 
the competing demands of State and 
national interest can be accommo- 
dated together in each particular 
situation or whether one must bow 
to the other. 

In 1944 the issue so far as it con- 
cerns insurance was finally resolved 
by the Supreme Court in the South- 





175 U. S. 168 (1868). 

2231 U. S. 295 (1913). 

8’ United States v. South-Eastern Under- 
writers Assn., 322 U. S. 533 (1944). 


Eastern Underwriters Association 
Case.* In that case, the Court for 
the first time considered the appli- 
cation of a Federal statute to the 
business of insurance. As you all 
know, the Court held that insurance 
is commerce and subject to the 
Sherman Act. It also indicated a 
conviction that fears regarding the 
continuation of State regulation 
were exaggerated. The Court noted 
that: 

“Few states go so far as to permit 
private insurance companies, with- 
out state supervision, to agree upon 
and fix uniform insurance rates. Cf. 
Parker v. Brown, 317 U. S. 341, 350- 
352. No states authorize combina- 
tions of insurance companies to 
coerce, intimidate, and boycott com- 
petitors and consumers in the man- 
ner here alleged, and it cannot be 
that any companies have acquired 
a vested‘ right to engage in such 
destructive business practices.” 

It is interesting to note that in 
1906 the €ommittee on Insurance 
Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion issued a report in which it con- 
cluded that Paul v. Virginia, and 
the cases based upon it, involve a_ 
fundamental error in their repudi- 
ation of the uses and practices of | 
the commercial world.” This report 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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EVERAL decisions affecting the 

taxability of life insurance and 

annuities have been rendered 
recently, as follows: 

(1) The physical condition of a 
surviving annuitant must be taken 
into consideration in valuing an 
annuity contract for Federal estate 
tax purposes at the death of the 
first annuitant. (Estate of John Hal- 
liday Denbigh v. Commissioner, Tax 
Court, July 23, 1946). 

(2) In an unqualified life insur- 
ance bonus and profit-sharing plan 
for selected employees, control over 
the creation of the trust and the 
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contributions was sufficient to re- 
sult in taxable income to some of 
the participants, while lack of any 
such control by one participant re- 
sulted in no additional taxable in- 
come to him. (George C. Dade v. 
Commissioner, Tax Court, July 31, 
1946). 

(3) Possibility of reverter in life 
insurance policy resulted in the pro- 
ceeds being included in the insured’s 
estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses. (Estate of Charles H. Thieriot, 
Tax Court, September 19, 1946). 


(4) An insured may purchase a 
life insurance policy, issued on his 


own life, by transfer for Valuatie 
consideration without involving jy 
proceeds payable by reason of his 
death in Federal income tax. (Sp, 
cial Ruling, Treasury Departmen, 
August 16, 1946). 

A more complete analysis of the 
foregoing cases follows: 


Estate of John Halliday Denbig, 
v. Commissioner: 


The decedent in this case had py. 
chased three annuity contracts pro. 
viding, after his death, for monthly 
payments of stated amounts to hi 
unmarried sister for her continue 
lifetime. The contracts were irr. 
vocable and permitted no change 
surrender for cash. At the time g 
decedent’s death, July 24, 1943, his 
sister was over 63 years of age anj 
it was then her doctor’s opinion 
that she was suffering from an jp. 
curable illness and could not liy 
for more than a year or two. Sh 
survived her brother by only eigh- 
teen months. At age 63, her life ex. 
pectancy, according to standan 
mortality tables, was about sixteen 
years. 

The insurance appraiser for the 
State of California valued thes 
three contracts, basing such valua- 
tion on certain interest and mortal- 
ity factors, without taking into con- 
sideration the state of health of the 
surviving annuitant. The adminis- 
trator of the decedent’s estate re- 
ported this value in the Federal 
estate tax return. 

Being unsatisfied with such value, 
the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue determined that the three con- 
tracts should be taxed at approxi- 
mately twice the amount s0 Ie 
ported, and assessed a deficiency. 

In the opinion of the Tax Court, 
the question at issue narrowed to 
this—must the life expectancy 4 
shown by standard expectancy 
tables for a female of the age of 
this annuitant be used in valuing 
these contracts, or may the fact that 
her actual life expectancy was much 
less be considered? The Court could 
find no cases directly in point, but 
expressed the opinion that the use 
of such tables is proper in many 
cases as tending to simplify the ad- 
ministration of the revenue laws. 
However, it decided that such tables 
are only evidentiary and that they 
need not be controlling. 

In answering the question—what 
was the value of these particula 
contracts on July 24, 1943—the 
Court stated that all facts material 
thereto may, and indeed must, b 
taken into consideration. Here, the 
evidence clearly establishes that the 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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What's your €utlock for a Happy, Ou Age? 





It’s good! Since 1900 the number of people 65 and over 
has increased by 228% 2 





RATE OF INCREASE 228% 





tion has increased only 84%. Estimates 








«« While our total popula- 
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by 1960 more than 1 person out of every 11 then living 


will have passed 65. Pw 





Long before retirement age, and especially after 40, 





two things 


Gy 











become increasingly important... 


guarding against degenerative diseases which strike in 





both. | 





THE FIRST ESSENTIAL OF A HAPPY OLD AGE IS GOOD HEALTH 


Periodic medical examinations provide 
the best means for your doctor to detect, 
in their early stages, diseases which may 
cause trouble later in life. 

In addition, these checkups permit the 
doctor to advise you now as to normal, 
healthful living. You can do much to 
prepare for a healthy old age by ob- 
serving good living habits today. 

Further hope for a healthy future 
comes from medical scientists who are 
giving increased attention to the diseases 
of old age, such as cancer, high blood 
pressure, heart disease, and nervous and 
mental disorders. 


o 


Naturally your pattern of living will 
change as you grow older. But to keep 
mentally happy and physically well, start 
planning early for your retirement years. 

Develop a tailor-made plan for living 
suited to your temperament and in- 
terests. This normally should include 
some constructive activity that calls for 
both mental and physical effort to get 
full enjoyment and benefit from your 
leisure hours. 

To help you plan for many happy, 
healthy ‘years, send today for ‘a copy of 
Metropolitan’s free leaflet “Blueprint 
for Health.” 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ‘. 
Frederick H. Ecker va/ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


- 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 5 


1 Mapison Avenug, New York, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 19467— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Tus advertisement is one of a con- 
tinuing series sponsored by Metro- 
politan in the interest of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total 
circulation in excess of 30,000,000, 
including Collier’s, Time, Saturday ~ 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home J moe 

Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, National 
Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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HOMAS L. Kane, president of 

THE SPECTATOR, has been ap- 
pointed publisher of The Iron Age, 
succeeding John H. Vandeventer, 
who has resigned. Mr. Kane’s host 
of friends throughout the country 
will be delighted to learn of this 
tribute to his sterling qualities as 
an executive. That he will continue, 
as president of THE SPECTATOR, to 
direct its affairs and publications 
will be an additional source of 
gratification. 

Mr. Kane will also continue to 
serve as a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Chilton Company, pub- 
lisher of 12 other magazines—all 
outstanding in their individual 
fields—and as an adviser to Distri- 
bution Age, another of the group. 
The Chilton Company owns a num- 
ber of other subsidiaries—book and 
directory publishing concerns and 
special service organizations. 


Born in Gardiner, Me., educated* 


in local schools and at Amherst, 
where he and his two brothers set 
high standards in both scholastic 
and _ athletic achievements, Mr. 
Kane this year is completing his 
35th year in the publishing busi- 
ness. Following graduation from 
Amherst in 1911; he held import- 
ant executive posts with the But- 
terick Publishing Company, Hard- 
ware Age and The Iron Age, all of 
New York City, prior to the out- 
break of World War I. 

Upon America’s entry into the 
war, Mr. Kane was commissioned 
a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy and assigned to responsible 
duties in the Navy Department in 
Washington, where he served in 
close contact with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, and John Hancock, 
president of Lehman Brothers. It 
is also interesting to recall that he 
represented the Navy on the War 
Industries Board. 

From 1918 until 1932, when his 
talents were sought by THE SpeEc- 
TATOR, Mr. Kane continued to build 
a sound and enviable reputation as 
a publishing executive with the 
Chilton Company, publishers at 
that time of Automotive Industries, 
Automobile Trade Journal, and sev- 
eral statistical publications in the 
automotive field. 

In the course of a career which 
has provided extraordinary oppor- 
tunities to observe at first hand a 
wide variety of industries and pro- 
fessions, Mr. Kane still finds the 
insurance field the most interesting 
and absorbing of all. He is par- 
ticularly impressed by the genuine 
idealism in which the business is 
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THOMAS L. KANE 


rooted, by the high calibre of the 
men in the business, by its present 
magnitude and still vaster future 
possibilities. He takes most seri- 
ously his responsibilities as a pub- 
lisher and is highly enthusiastic 
over THE SPECTATOR’s opportunities 
for continued and increasing serv- 
ice to the insurance world. 


” a da. 
ESIDENTS of the District of 
.Columbia have the highest 


average of life insurance per 
family in the country with New 
Yorkers second and the families of 
Connecticut and New Jersey tied in 
third place, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 


The average per family life in- 
surance in force in the District of 
Columbia at the start of this year 
was $6,400, compared with a U. S. 
average of $4,000, the Institute re- 
ports, citing a survey of life in- 
surance by states just released by 
the Spectator Year Book, publica- 
tion of life insurance statistics. The 
District of Columbia aggregate pro- 
tection was $1,502,000,000. 


In New York, the per family 
average was $6,200 and the aggre- 
gate protection represented by this 
was $23,515,000,000, or 15% of the 
total life insurance owned in the 
United States. The Connecticut and 
New Jersey average per family was 
$5,900 with the aggregate $3,081,- 


000,000 in Connecticut and $7,210. 
000,000 in New Jersey. 

The average per family country. 
wide has increased steadily singe 
1935 and is today at an all time 
peak. 

The aggregate insurance in force 
and the average per family by states 
on Jan. 1 of this year are reported 
as follows: 


Amt. per 
State Total Amt Family 
Alabama ..........-. $1,687,000,000 $2,300 
eres 338,000,000 2,000 
Arkansas .......... 697,000,000 1,400 
Caltormia ......0 9,033,000,000 3,300 
SE -scccccsece 1,220,000,000 3,600 
Connecticut ....... 3,081,000,000 5,900 
eg eee 485,000,000 5,800 
Dist. of Col. ...... 1,502,000,000 6,400 
a, aaa 1,818,000,000 2,900 
SE ctwnesavenn 2,334,000,000 2,900 
CE cvs cndé patna 308,000,000 2,200 
ED chines caw on 11,894,000,000 5,000 
err 4,041 000,000 3,800 
A as 2,261,000,000 3,200 
0 arr 1,488,000,000 2,800 
a rr 1,772,000,000 2,600 
ie 1,441,000,000 2,200 
atin aiken eee 760,000,000 3,400 
Peer 2,569,000,000 4,500 
Massachusetts 6,175,000,000 5,200 
Michigan .......... 6,624,000,000 4,100 
Minnesota ........ 2,815,000,000 3,800 
Mississippi ........ 695,000,000 1,300 
ee 4,241,000,000 3,800 
| ere 408.000,000 2,800 
a 1,176,000,000 3,300 
RE eee 95,000,000 2,100 
New Hampshire ... 563,000,000 4,100 
New Jersey ........ 7,210,000,000 5,900 
New Mexico ...... 236,000,000 1,700 
PE WEE. cccccess 23,515,000,000 6,200 
North Carolina .... 2,413,000,000 2,900 
North Dakota ..... 317,000,000 2,200 
Se | dita vnwdsens ve 10,117,000,000 4,800 
Oklahoma ........ 1,476,000,000 2,600 
_.. . seas 1,035,000,000 2,500 
Pennsylvania ..... 14,079,000,000 5,400 
Rhode Island ..... 1,055.000,000 5,100 
South Carolina .... 1,306,000,000 2,800 
South Dakota ..... 322.000,000 2,100 
Tennessee ......... 2,059,000,000 2,700 
EE a doc aeeke cobs 5.247.000,000 2,800 
aa 542,000,000 3,300 
TEE. evneds caus 346,090.000 3,900 
cl ae 2.425,909,000 3,300 
Washington ....... 1 795.099.0000 2.700 
W. Virginia ....... 1.363.000,000 3.100 
Wisconsin ......... 3,427 009,000 4,000 
Wyoming ........ 169,000,000 2,300 
Total U. S .....$151,975,000,000 4,000 
ee 
Life Insurance Association of 


America—For the first time since 
1941 the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation will echo its strength of 
pre-war days. The meeting, to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on December 13, will 
be the 40th annual gathering of the 
association. 


This year, according to the an- 
nouncement of Manager Bruce E. 
Shepherd, there will be open ses- 
sions in both the morning and after- 
noon. The program committee, 
which is headed by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the Metropolitan 
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Life, has arranged for addresses by 
leaders from outside the life insur- 
ance business, and there will be 
panel discussions on important sub- 
jects. 

Although the association held a 
one-day open meeting in 1943, there 
was only one outside speaker, the 
remainder of the sessions being 
given over to addresses and reports 
by life insurance executives and 
representatives of insurance organ- 
izations. As in past years, the 
December meeting will feature a 
luncheon to be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf between 
the morning and afternoon sessions. 
About 400 officials and their guests 
are expected. Directors of the as- 
sociation will meet on the afternoon 
of the preceding day at the hotel. 


* * - 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel—The Waldorf-Astoria will 
be the meeting place in December 
10 and 11 for the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. Formal papers 
which were to have been presented 
at the May meeting, but which were 
cancelled because of the railroad 
strike, have been held over and will 
be presented at the December meet- 
ing. They are as follows: 

The Life Insurance Law of South 
Carolina,” Pinckney L. Cain, at- 


torney, Columbia, S. C. 
“The Histronics of Defense,” Jac 


Chambliss, associate counsel, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

“Termination of Employment 
under Group Policies,’ Abram T. 
Collier, associate counsel, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

“Problems of Conflicts of Law in 
Relation to Binding Receipts,” 
Powell B. McHaney, vice president, 
General American Life, St. Louis. 

“Ownership Policies Permitting 
Designation of Beneficiaries,’ Ferd- 
inand H. Pease, general counsel, 
New York Life, New York, N. Y. 

“Investment Laws—Changes Dur- 
ing Last Decade,” William R. 
Shands, general counsel, Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

This program will require three 
business sessions, the first to com- 
mence at 2:00 P. M. on Tuesday, 
December 10, the second and third 
at 9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M., on Wed- 
nesday, December 11. 


* . * 


Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association—The annual meeting of 
the association was held on Novem- 
ber 14, 15 and 16 at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. An in- 
formal discussion was held at the 
afternoon session on November 15 
under the chairmanship of Walter O. 
Menge of Lincoln National. Among 






the subjects covered were: (1) 
Overinsurance problems for appli- 
cants with (a) small incomes, (b) 
medium incomes, and (c) large in- 
comes; (2) The experience in under- 
writing the restoration of disability 
benefits and accidental dealth bene- 
fits on men returning from military 
service; (3) Underwriting the avia- 
tion hazard; (4) Ratings for habitat 
and travel; (5) Current underwrit- 
ing problems with respect to alco- 
holic habits; (6) Current practices 
relative to the underwriting of pen- 
sion trust cases, medical, non- 
medical, group underwriting; and 
(7) Underwriting practices with re- 
spect to small groups of employees 
not eligible for group insurance. 

Formal papers were also presented 
by L. J. Kalmback of Lincoln Na- 
tional on “Life Reinsurance”: E. M. 
McConney, president of the Bankers 
Life on “Objectives Ahead”: and 
Howard Goodwin of the Phoenix 
Mutual on “Building Morale 
Through Underwriting.” Pierce 
Shepherd, outgoing president of the 
association, gave the presidential 
address. 

* * ~ 

The Institute of Life Insurance— 
The annual meeting of the institute 
will be held Wednesday, December 
11, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. This date has been 
selected to fit into the schedule of 
life insurance meetings being held 
in the city at that time and which 
attract officials from all parts of the 
country and neighboring Canada. 


* * * 


The Agency Management Associa- 
tion—The National Quality Award 
application form (U. S. Edition) 
underwent new revision last week to 
match the recent qualification 
changes voted upon by the Agency 
Management Association Board in 
June and by the NALU board of 
trustees and National Council at 
the Cleveland convention in Septem- 
ber. 

At a joint meeting in the NALU 
headquarters offices of subcommit- 
tees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Committee on 
conservation and the Agency Man- 
agement Association Committee on 
quality business, final changes were 
put into effect and plans for distri- 
bution made. It is expected that 
applications will be available in 
December, and the committees urge 
that companies designate one person 
to be in charge of award activities 
in home offices and that all local 
associations immediately appoint 
a Nation Quality Award Committee 
to promote the 1947 award. 
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HE RECENT visit of Joaquin 

Ruiz y Ruiz, general director, 
Spanish Department of Insurance, 
to this country marked the first at- 
tempt of the Spanish government to 
interest American insurance com- 
panies in the possibility of develop- 
ing a market in that country. 

Mr. Ruiz, accompanied by the 
Marquis de Nerva, secretary to the 
Spanish Embassy, called on repre- 
sentatives of American insurance 
companies, associations, and govern- 
ment officials. 

Embassy officials told THe Spec- 
TATOR that the Spanish market has 
developed considerably over the 
last 10 years and that the people are 
becoming increasingly insurance- 
minded. During this period, life in- 
surance premiums have increased 
five-fold. 

At present, there are about 30 
English companies in the Spanish 
market, 10 French, 8 Swiss, and a 
smaller number of Italian, Portu- 


Elliott President 
Of Philadelphia Life 


William Elliott, who, since his re- 
turn from the Navy, has been vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Company, was elevated to 
the presidency at the October meet- 
ing of the board of directors. He 
represents a group of Philadelphia 
financial and business interests that 
have acquired control of the com- 
pany, and his elevation is a major 
part of an expansion program that 
has trebled the company’s produc- 
tion this year. Mr. Elliott brings 
to his new position a rich back- 
ground of field and managerial 
experience. 

He began his insurance career in 
1929 and in 1933 joined the Phila- 
delphia Life as manager of its home 
office agency. He soon became the 
leading personal producer and built 
the agency to the position of a con- 
tinuous Philadelphia Life leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Elliott entered the Navy in 
1942 in connection with the sub- 
marine service. Upon his return he 
was elected vice-president of the 
company and has since inaugurated 
a progressive and more liberal plan 
of agency operation. 

He has served on the company’s 
board of directors and has been a 
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guese, 


operating in Spain at this time. 


R. RUIZ’S visit had as its objec- 

tives the obtainment of first- 
hand information about some tech- 
nical aspects of the organization of 
American insurance companies and 
the presentation of information 
which would be of use to the direc- 
tors of American companies in 
analyzing the development of the 
Spanish market. Finally, he ex- 
tended an invitation to the different 
companies to enter the Spanish in- 
surance market, not only for the 
transaction of direct insurance, but 
for reinsurance purposes. Mr. Ruiz 
was also interested in the possibility 
of having some American reinsur- 
ance policies transferred to the 
Spanish market. 

Basically, the Spanish have in 
mind a reciprocal plan, whereby 
both American and Spanish com- 
panies would benefit. 

In addition to officials of the State 
and Commerce Departments and the 
New York Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance, Mr. Ruiz met with 
officials of the following companies 





WILLIAM ELLIOTT 


member of the finance and agency 
committees in recent years. He is 
also a director of the Machined 
Metals Corporation, Fowler-Wolfe 
Manufacturing Co., J. W. and A. P. 
Howard Co. 

Mr. Elliott succeeds Clifton Ma- 
loney, who has been president of 
the company for the past quarter 
of a century and was elected to the 
newly-created office of chairman of 
the board. 


and Australian companies. 
There are no American companies 


and organizations: American Inter. 
national Underwriters Corporation: 
American Foreign Insurance Asso. 
ciation; Rhode Island Insuranee 
Company; United States Life Jp. 
surance Company in the City - of 
New York and the National Bureay 
of Casualty and Surety Under. 
writers. 

Before leaving for Spain a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Ruiz said that he 
was pleased by the cordial recep- 
tion he received and that the favor- 
able impression he has obtained 
will allow him to take an optimistic 
view of the possibility of developing 
economic ties between the United 
States and Spain in the insurance 
field. 

Several American companies are 
already considering the possibility 
of qualifying for entry into the 
Spanish market. Spanish officials 
say that there are no barriers to 
such a move. Only normal pr- 
cedures, common to most coun- 
tries, must be followed, including 
application for licenses. 

While in this country, he also 
provided considerable information 
about some of the functional aspects 
of Spanish insurance. He elabo- 
rated at length about the system of 
insurance against catastrophe risk 
which has been functioning in Spain 
for some time. This system has been 
fully outlined in a booklet entitled, 
“The Spanish Approach for the Cov- 
erage of Catastrophe Risks,” pub- 
lished in New York. 

* * . 

HE nation-wide publicity given 

to reports that dividends were to 
be paid to veterans holding National 
Service Life Insurance was slightly 
premature. While Congress set up 
the government’s insurance busi- 
ness as mutual concern, with dis- 
tribution of surplus to policyhold- 
ers, the Veterans Administration 
has at least a year’s work to 
complete before it begins payments. 
VA officials know that there is a 
substantial surplus available, but 
do not know exactly how much it 
is, and will not make estimates at 
this time. Dividends must also be 
calculated according to the age of 
the policyholder, period in force, 
amount of insurance and other fac- 
tors. All of this takes time, and VA 
is currently concentrating its major 
efforts on improvement of existing 
services. 

Veterans need not fear that they 
will lose anything by waiting for 
their dividend payments. Exactly 
the opposite is true. The surplus 
funds draw three per cent interest. 
Dividends on lapsed policies also 
continue to draw interest. 
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As a part of its service, VA is also 
urging policyholders to take ad- 
yantage of the liberalized provisions 
of the Insurance Act of 1946 in re- 
gard to beneficiaries and settlement 
provisions. Many veterans have not 
selected one of the optional settle- 
ments and in some cases have not 
even named a beneficiary. These 
yeterans are urged to get in touch 
with the nearest VA office. 


tion or estate may now be 
named as beneficiary. The old pro- 
yision for an automatic order of 
succession, in the event no bene- 
ficiary was designated, is no longer 
in effect for insurance maturing 
after July 31, 1946. Under the new 
law, if the insured is not survived 
by a designated beneficiary (pri- 
mary or contingent), the proceeds of 
his insurance will be paid in a 
single sum to his estate at his death. 

The new optional settlements, 
which went into effect Aug. 1, 1946, 
range from lump sum payments to 
monthly installments during the life 
of the first beneficiary. A combina- 
tion of payments is also permitted. 
Under the original law, the only 
settlements authorized were monthly 
income or annuity payments. 

If the insured veteran has not 
selected one of the optional settle- 
ments and dies, the insurance is 
paid in 36 or more equal monthly 
installments to his _ beneficiary. 
Under no circumstances, however, 
may a designated beneficiary receive 
a lump sum settlement unless the 
insured selected that type of op- 
tion before he died. 


MUM 


CANAD A 


BCAA 


EADERS of this column may re- 
call that not so very long ago 
there was discussed the advantages 
that seemed apparent if medical 
representatives on the staffs of life 
insurance companies confided in 
policyholders or prospective policy- 
holders and told them why, for 
medical reasons, their applications 
were being refused. The point was 
raised that if a person were suffer- 
ing from something which required 
immediate or persistent treatment, 
then it seemed to be the least the 
company or doctor could do to pass 
on the facts and give the applicant 
a chance to do something about it. 
For the first time in our recollec- 
tion as an insurance reporter, we 
have come across an official reply to 


AYic person or persons, a corpora- 





Jesse Jones Welcomes Prudential to Texas 


On their recent swing through Texas, officials of the Prudential were welcomed to Houston 
by Jesse Jones, well-known wartime head of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. On 
the left is Carrol M. Shanks, president of the Prudential and, on the right, is Paul Bestor, 
vice-president of the company in charge of mortgage loans and real estate investments. 
In the early 30's, before joining the Prudential, Mr. Bestor served as Federal Farm Loan 
Commissioner and was associated with Mr. Jones in government work. 





this point and the reply is from the 
pen of a prominent doctor affiliated 
with a life insurance company. 
S. J. Streight, M.D., medical director, 
the Canada Life, in a letter to 
Canadian Insurance, answers an 
article carried in that publication in 
December which was. entitled 
“Should the Doctor Tell Why?” 
Canadian Letter seldom is made up 
of quotes which run to length; but 
in view of the directness of Dr. 
Streight’s reply and the broadening 
interest which the subject com- 
mands, his remarks are making up 
most of the remainder of this 
month’s effort on our part. 

“Medical directors,” says Dr. 
Streight, “and companies in general 
have been very careful, when they 
discover on their own examination 
evidence of a physical impairment 
which calls for the rejection of the 
risk, to see that the applicant is 
advised of the reason for this with- 
out delay. This information is con- 
veyed to him by suggesting that he 
should consult either his own physi- 
cian or come to the head office of 
the company for a discussion with 
the medical director. 

“Companies prefer to transmit 
this information to the applicant’s 
attending physician, since they be- 


lieve that the attending physician is 
the proper person to discuss with the 
applicant the nature and significance 
of the impairment which led up to 
his rejection for life insurance. 
However, if he prefers, the medical 
director will always be prepared to 
discuss his impairment with him 
and advise him of its nature and 
probable significance, after which 
he should, of course, be referred to 
his own attendant. 
“Medical directors have a kindly 
and sympathetic understanding of 
such problems and when the risk 
cannot be accepted are prepared to 
do anything they can to lessen the 
feeling of apprehension engendered 
in his mind by the knowledge that 
he is a physically impaired risk. 
“Much time may be spent in en- 
deavoring to reassure the rejected 
applicant, and it can only be hoped 
that he will accept and understand 
the information with the advice 
given to him, and try to readjust 
himself to his impairment. No 
doubt the same situation occurs 
when the attending physician has to 
break unfavorable news to one of 
his patients. I do not see how this 
can be avoided. Time alone will 
enable the individual to understand 
and live with his impairment.” 
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stances are less in the early years, 
when surrenders are greatest, and 


gre less in practically all cases 
where an interest differential is 
employed.” 


It is indeed obvious from these 
remarks that the Guertin Bills mean 
something more than a new mortal- 
ity table! 

Yet a very recent article by a 
prominent actuary, with a well- 
earned reputation for saying what 
he means, leads one to believe 
otherwise. In’a 1500 word article 
entitled “Will the ‘Guertin Laws’ In- 
crease the Cost of Life Insurance?” 
he devotes only 100 words—mostly 
ambiguous—to provisions other 
than the new C.S.O. table. Does this 
sound like over-statement on my 
part? All right, here’s what. he 
says—and all he says—about the 
differential between cash values and 
reserves, and the new preliminary 
term method of figuring reserves. 

“As to reserves and cash values, 
the new laws do not require the use 
of the C.S.O. Table for reserves but 
because of the new basis for mini- 
mum non-forfeiture values (and the 
required relationships between cash 
and paid-up values) use of the 
C.S.0. Table for reserves is, in fact, 
essential. Thus, reserves and values, 
will in general, be increased with 
the result that the incidence of net 
costs— both as regards duration 
since issue and as between ter- 
minating and non-terminating 
policies—will be affected in the 
manner indicated.” 

What does he say about costs? 
Remember now that the title of his 
article is “Will the ‘Guertin Laws’ 
Increase the Cost of Life Insur- 
ance?” The only figures in the 
article are contained in a compari- 
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Charles J. Zimmerman, acting manager director, Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, visits with L. J. Evans, Northwestern Mutual Life, at the Annual ey of the 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association, Oct. 23-26 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


hicago. 


Mr. Zimmerman delivered the opening address of the meeting on the subject, "The LAA 
Man on the Sales Team." Mr. Evans served as presiding chairman for the first day's session. 





son of first year reserves and first 
year insurance costs on Ordinary 
Life at ages 25, 40, and 55, between 
the American Experience Table and 
the new C.S.O. table. Under the 
Guertin Bills there won’t be any re- 
serve at all in the first year. 


HILE we have been treated to 

a number of such cloudy 
articles that are top-heavy with con- 
clusions and barren of facts, two 
important questions seem to have 
been mislaid. First, what actually 
will happen insofar as price is con- 
cerned? And second, if it is un- 
wise to make the total reserve avail- 
able to the policyholder as a cash 
value, why is it that not one com- 
pany operating in New York State 
has availed itself of the full sur- 
render charges allowed under the 
present New York State law? 

Let’s have an end to double-talk 
and mathematical shinanigans. Let’s 
have no more cash value compari- 
sons between the proposed method 
and the modified preliminary term 
method. Superintendant Dineen ad- 
mits that “over 90% of the ordinary 
life insurance in force in the 
United States is valued under the 
net leyel premium method.” Let’s 
have no more comparisons of sur- 
render charges of the proposed law 
against the present system based 
only on the %% differential, with 
complete disregard of the permanent 
loss of the first year reserve. After 
all, the latter is a part of the Guer- 





tin Bills. It isn’t a Chinese pro- 
cedure. And let’s have an end to 
articles that give the impression that 
the Guertin Bills mean only a 
modern mortality table. 


Let’s have the facts! It seems to 
me that every company owes an 
explanation to its field force. If 
the Guertin methods are essential 
to the stability of life insurance, 
every agent and policyholder in the 
country will be for them. If they 
aren’t, then certainly an explana- 
tion is in order. No matter how you 
look at it, the facts should be laid 
on the line. 

A great deal of stress appears to 
have been placed on uniformity, as 
if it were the only thing involved. 
Obviously, uniformity is desirable 
only if the law itself is desirable. 
The worst thing that could happen 
to a poor system is to have it 
adopted by 48 States. Let’s stop 
talking uniformity, and start dis- 
cussing the merits. " 

I am not arguing, in this article, 
against the Guertin Bills. Like you, 
I haven’t had the opportunity to 
reach a sound conclusion. I am 
pleading only for a free and open 
discussion. 

Surely the support of the field 
forces and the public is more sub- 
stantial when based on complete un- 
derstanding, than when based on 
fuzzy logic, half-truths and blind 
acceptance. How’s about putting 
the cards on the table? 
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Association of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Directors of America — More 
than 250 doctors from the United 
States, Canada and abroad attended 
the two-day meeting of, the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors of America at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City, 
Oct. 24-25. This was the 55th an- 
nual meeting held since the forma- 
tion of the association 58 years ago. 

A series of nine medical papers 
were delivered before the associa- 
tion and in addition two discussion 
periods and an open forum were 


held. Among the speakers were 
some of the nation’s outstanding 
authorities on various diseases and 
medical treatments. 

Reporting on thrombosis was Dr. 
Charles H. Best of Toronto, co- 
discoverer of insulin, while other 
speakers included Dr. Burrill B. 
Crohn, consulting gastro-enterologist 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York; 
Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson, med- 
ical director of the Acacia Mutual 
Life of Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific direc- 
tor of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund, clinical professor of 
medicine of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and former chief of the med- 
ical diseases treatment branch, office 
of the Surgeon General. 





FOR LITTLE FOLK 
WITH BIG FUTURES 


Whar xinp of baby policy-life or endowment~ 
will best fit baby’s needs at 21? 


We don’t know. We won't guess. A wrong guess 
might leave a grown-up boy or girl uninsured or 
undsrinsured—perhaps uninsurable. 


That's why Occidental agents sell the Junior Es- 


tate policy. 


If baby needs money for schooling, the endow- 
ment-like provisions of Junior Estate provide heavy 
cash values up to anniversary nearest age 21. 


Then if it hasn’t been used for schooling, cach 
$1,000 of childhood protection becomes $5,000 of 
Ordinary Life insurance. No proof of insurability 
asked. No premium increase. The per-thousand 
rate after 21 is only $9 to $12-less dividends! 


No wonder dads buy it! 


Occident 
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Officers of the association electeg 
at the meeting include: President, 
Dr. Alber O. Jimenis, associate meq. 
ical director of the Metropolitan 
Life, New York; first vice-president, 
Dr. Albert J. Robinson, vice. 
president and medical director of 
the Connecticut General Life, Hart. 
ford, Conn.; second vice-president, 
Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, associate med. 
ical director of Prudential, Newark, 
N. J.; secretary, Dr. Henry B. Kirk. 
land, assistant medical director of 
the Prudential, Newark, N. J.; treas- 
urer, Dr. Walter A. Rieter, vice- 
president and medical director of 
the Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J,; 
and editor of the proceedings, Dr, 
Harry E. Ungerleider, associate med- 
ical director of the Equitable Life. 
New York. 

Dr. Jimenis succeeds as president 
Dr. Samuel J. Streight, medical di- 
rector of the Canada Life, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—At the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the institute, held at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss., recently the following 
officers were elected: president, 
Charles J. Smith, Pan-American 
Life, New Orleans; executive vice- 
president, Robert J. Caplinger, Re- 
serve Loan Life, Dallas; vice- 
president and editor, William H. 
Neely, Standard Life of the South, 
Jackson, Miss.; secretary-treasurer, 
N. Murray Longworth, United Bene- 
fit, Omaha, Neb.; executive commit- 
tee: Thomas J. McKenna, Reliance 
Life, Pittsburgh; W. E. McIntosh, 
Interstate Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
John B. Ulrey, American United 
Life, Indianapolis; James Q. Taylor, 
Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The following members remain 
on the executive committee, Vernon 
Cox, Continental Life, Washington, 
D. C.; Carl M. Young, Farmers & 
Bankers Life, Wichita, Kans.; and D. 
Allen Sheppard, General American 
Life, St. Louis; Ray E. Burton, Al- 
liance Life, Chicago, Ill., holds the 
post of publicity director. 


* * * 


Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters—J. F. Foll- 
mann, Jr., manager of the bureau, 
has announced that the majority of 
the companies writing commercial 
accident and health insurance will in 
the near future again extend the 
coverage under their policies with- 
out cost to policyholders in military 
and naval service, as had been done 
throughout the war. Such exten- 
sion of coverage is still deemed 
necessary. 
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American Life Convention— 
Dwight L. Clarke, president of Oc- 
cidental Life of California, is the 
new president of the American Life 
Convention. 


A new constitution was adopted 
which provides for creation of the. 
office of executive vice president 
and enlarges the executive com- 
mittee to 12 members. Executive 
committeemen’s terms are staggered 
and after the initial period (when 
12 must be elected) each will serve 
three years. A limit of two con- 
secutive terms has been fixed. 


Elected to the executive commit- 
tee were: R. W. Manning, Great 
West Life; R. W. Hubbell, Equitable 
of Iowa; Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bank- 
ers National of New Jersey; Cecil 
Woods, Volunteer State Life; Fra- 
zar B. Wilde, Connecticut General. 


Re-elected to the board were: 
Claris Adams, Ohio State Life and 
retiring ALC president; W. E.. Bix- 
by, Kansas City Life, and Robert 
E. Sweeney, State Life of Indiana. 


Section Elections 

The financial section elected the 
following officers: Chairman, Nor- 
man H. Nelson, vice president, Min- 
nesota Mutual Life; vice chairman, 
David W. Gordon, financial vice 
president, Monarch Life, and secre- 
tary, Joseph M. Bryan, vice presi- 
dent, Jefferson Standard Life. 


Dudley Dowell, vice president in 
charge of agencies, New York Life, 
was elected chairman of‘the agency 
section. Joseph C. Behan, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, who by custom would 
have been advanced to chairman, 
was prevented by illness from tak- 
ing the office. Charles H. Heyl, 
director of agencies, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska was named section sec- 
retary. 

The legal section of the American 
Life Convention elected the follow- 
ing officers: Chairman, V. J. Skutt; 
vice president, United Benefit Life 
and Accident; secretary, B. M. An- 
derson, counsel, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. 


* * * 


Dwight L. Clark is a native Cali- 
fornian, born at Berkeley and 
reared in the Bay area where he at- 
tended San Francisco public schools 
and the University of California. 
His first 10 business years were 
spent in the banking business in San 
Francisco. He then went to Bakers- 
field, California, as trust officer and 
later Vice-President and Manager 
of the Security Trust Company. 
When this company was sold to 
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If you knew that the answer to your “time short- 
age’ was as close as your phone, you’d make the call. We can’t 
promise that all your troubles will cease with a call to Connecticut 
General, but we can tell you quite honestly that many brokers 
have found their schedules greatly lightened through the help of a 
Connecticut General brokerage specialist. 


These men, thoroughly trained and widely experienced, 
really know the problems you face as a broker, and in many cases 
they can help you solve them accurately and promptly. The 
broad facilities of the Connecticut General organization and its 
Advisory Bureau are also at your service through these men. 


Why not call your nearest Connecticut General office today? 


The EXTRA man in your organization is waiting to help you. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT ANDO 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANO AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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a transamerica subsidiary in 1927, 
Mr. Clarke continued to manage its 
affairs. 

His work in this position led to 
his election in 1932 as an Executive 
Vice President of Bank of America, 
N.T. and S.A., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. He took charge of 
more than 80 branch banks located 
in Southern California and here 
again his work displayed the leader- 
ship which marked him for the post 
of Occidental’s Executive vice- 
president when this company’s ag- 
gressive development program 
brought need for a growth in its 
executive family in 1936. 

Since that time, Mr. Clarke’s part 
in Occidental Life’s progress as well 


as his active interest in life insur- 
ance organizations such as_ the 
American Life Convention constitute 
a record well known to the members 
of his own company and to the life 
insurance fraternity at large. 

His active interest in every de- 
partment of Occidental’s work and 
his ready cooperation in the solu- 
tion of problems has commanded the 
respect of home office and field alike. 
At the same time, the “open door” 
policy of his office has given maxi- 
mum opportunity for home office 
and agency people to know him per- 
sonally and to appreciate the high 
ideals and integrity of purpose 
which characterize his leadership. 

An active participant in company 








ministrators ... 
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a care ee 


“Can you give me the names of some neighbors who would 
be interested in life insurance?” 


Bankerslifemen Have Been! 
Trained to Make Good 
Use of Their Time 


You won’t find Bankerslifemen caught in the laughable situation of 
the man in the illustration above. 
methods which will keep them on a much more productive track. 
From the time they join the company they are shown how to make 
good use of their time in prospecting and selling. 

Training of a Bankerslifeman starts in his own agency where he has 
successful selling methods demonstrated to him in the field. At the 
same time he is being taught all phases of the insurance business by 
introducing him into a three year course of formal instruction. This 
is conducted under highly trained and successful home office ad- 
and applied in the field. 


The training and experience which are reflected in good manage- 
ment of time help make Bankerslifemen the sort of insurance under- 
writers you like to meet as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


Banxers /7f/e Company 


MOINES 


They are taught prospecting 
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conventions and conferences, he has 
taken the agency force into manage- 
ment confidence in those matters 
having field significance. In numer- 
ous trips throughout the country, he 
has become acquainted with Occj- 
dentalifers from Los Angeles to 
Montreal across the desks in their 
own Offices. 

Mr. Clarke’s life insurance career 
has been paralleled by an equally 
active record in business, civic and 
fraternal life. Included among his 
numerous outside interests and 
activities are: member of executive 
committee of American Life Con- 
vention; director of American Sery- 
ice Bureau, Chicago; director and 
member of executive committee on 
citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles; director of 
Allied Building Credits, Ine., St. 
Paul, -Minn.; vice-chairman and di- 
rector of Southern California Divi- 
sion Institute of Pacific Relations; 
member of board of governors of 
Town Hall, Los Angeles; director 
and past president of California 
Society, Sons of the Revolution; 
deputy governor, California Society 
of Colonial Wars; member of Cali- 
fornia, Stock Exchange and Zam- 
orano Clubs, Los Angeles, and 
Sierra Club and Book Club of Cali- 
fornia. 

Thirteen times during the course 
of the war, Mr. Clarke donated 
blood to the Red Cross Blood Bank 
notwithstanding the other exacting 
duties upon his strength and vitality. 
He has been very active in Red 
Cross, bond drives and kindred 
activities such as the Community 
Chest. His son, Edmund, was a 
major in the Marine Corp during 
the war and spent many months on 
active combat duty in the Pacific. 

af e 


American Life Convention — The 
Pacific National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 700 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City, has been 
admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention. The 
Convention now has 210 member 
companies in the United States and 
Canada. 

Pacific National Life was organ- 
ized in Utah in 1928, operates in 
10 mountain and coast states, and, 
as of December 31, 1945, reported 
life insurance in force amounting to 
$39,912,112, the bulk of which is 
ordinary life, with $603,000 repre- 
senting group business. 

President of the company is Ray 
H. Peterson. Other members of its 
official family include William J. 
Lowe, vice-president and treasurer; 
J. L. Firmage, vice-president; Ann 
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Lawry, secretary and assistant 
Treasurer; W. Scott Barnes, assis- 
tant secretary; Louise Larson, assis- 
tant secretary; Cheney, Jensen, Marr 
& Wilkins and Stephens, Brayton & 
Lowe, general counsel; L. W. Mes- 
singer, actuary; Dr. Frank D. Spen- 
cer, medical director and Kenneth 
W. Cring, superintendent of agencies. 
a * * 

League of Life Insurance Women 
—Early this month a luncheon was 
held at the Wanamaker Clubhouse 
and the guest speaker, Elsie Staple- 
ton, nationally known budget con- 
sultant, addressed the group on the 
subject “How To Get The Most From 
Your Income.” Elizabeth Cowles, 
of the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation, gave a brief talk on the 
development of their plans for the 
future. Mildred Stone, program 
chairman for the December meet- 
ing, announced that the panel will 
be comprised of some of the mem- 
bers of the league. 


MALL 
WMI 


New England Mutual—Two addi- 
tional awards have been added to 
the already long list of company 
honors. Its first entry in the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association’s 
annual contest was selected as one 
of the 50 Direct Mail Leaders of 
1946. The New England Mutual, 
in competition with 256 other com- 
panies representing various types 
of businesses and industries through- 
out the country, was one of the 
eleven selected to win a _ special 
plaque. The Pilot’s Log, company 
house organ, has been selected to re- 
ceive an award for distinguished in- 
dustrial journalism in the annual 
contest for company publications 
sponsored jointly by the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts and the 
Massachusetts Industrial Editors’ 
Association. William C. Gentry, edi- 
tor, will accept the citation at the 
November 20, meeting of the M. I. 
E. A. 

* * ok 

New York Life—The home office 
has announced that Robert A. 
Davies, C. L. U., of the San Fran- 
cisco office has been appointed 
president of the 1946 Nylic Top 
Club. To attain New York Life’s 
highest field honor, Mr. Davies paid 
for 563 applications for $2,773,830 of 
life insurance during the past year. 
He has been an agent of the com- 
pany since March, 1932, when he 
began his steady climb toward 


leadership of the company’s field 
force. Since 1936 he has qualified 
each year for membership in the 
Nylic Top Club. 
a * > 

The first Nylic Club Educational 
Conference held by the New York 
Life since the beginning of World 
War II were concluded recently. 
New members numbered 662, mak- 
ing a total of 2,384 Nylic agents, an 
increase of 49 per cent over 1945. 
Because of this large membership 
it was necessary to hold three 
meetings. The series of conferences 
was started at Manoir Richilieu, 
Murray Bay, Canada, with the 
meeting of the Top Club Council, 
comprised of 200 leading agents. 


Among the highlights of the Top 
Club Council Meeting, as well as 
the other club meetings, was a ses- 
sion devoted to talks by outstanding 


‘ agents. Changes in the life insur- 


ance business during the war years 
were also studied with home office 
staff members explaining new pro- 
cedures, and field representatives 
discussing new-sales techniques. 

* * * 

David C. Bevan, assistant vice- 
president of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
New York Life. Mr. Bevan succeeds 
Thomas F. Daly, who recently re- 
tired after 35 years service in the 
treasury department. 





Take a Sales Tip 


FROM 
THE ANGLER 


his tackle box. 


stream of sales and earnings. 





A taut line is his trial; a full creel his 
badge of success. And long experience 
has taught him the best insurance for 


success is the many and varied flies in 


So, take a sales tip from the angler. For 
day in day out production, pack your 
sales kit with coverages to fit all the 
varied needs of your clients and pros- 
pects. Multiple lines will expand your 


services, build for you an ever increasing 
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Metropolitan Life—Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president.and Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of the board, wel- 
comed members of the home office 
staff who have returned from serv- 
ice in the armed forces at a dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
November 6. An appropriate fea- 
ture of the evening was the final 
performance of the Metropolitan 
Canteeners. This widely known 
service men’s entertainment unit has 
given 148 shows during the past 
four years at practically all of the 
principal hospitals, canteens, service 
centers, forts, camps in the New 
York-New Jersey area of the Sec- 
ond Service Command. The Metro- 
politan’s service flag boasts of 6,703 
blue stars and 110 gold stars. Of 
these, 2,664 blue stars represent the 
men and women who entered serv- 
ice from the home office and 53 gold 
stars those who gave their lives 
during the war. 

* * * 

Home Life—Ethelbert Ide Low, 
chairman of the board, died at his 
home in Woodmere, L. I., last month 
at the age of 66. Mr. Low was 
elected to the board of the Home 
Life in 1917. In 1923 he was elected 
president of the company and in 
1929 chairman of the board. He 


served in these offices until the end 
of 1945 when he requested that he 
be relieved of that responsibility. 
Under his leadership the Home Life 
made conspicuous progress in every 
phase of its operations. 

~ * + 

John Hancock—The newly organ- 
ized department of public services 
comprises advertising and public re- 
lations activities of the company and 
has as director, Robert P. Kelsey, 
assistant to the president. James 
A. Peirce will continue to serve as 
advertising manager and Miss 
Margaret Divver, former assistant 
advertising manager, has been ap- 
pointed associate advertising man- 
ager. 

* * * 

Victor A. Lutnicki has been ap- 
pointed associate counsel of the 
company. Mr. Lutnicki, has also 
been assistant counsel of _ the 
American Life Convention since 
1940 to which post he returned 
after his discharge from the U. S. 
Navy in January, 1946. 

* * * 

National Life—At a recent meet- 
ing of the company’s board of di- 
rectors Henry H. Edmiston, assistant 
vice-president, was elected a mem- 
ber of the committee on finance. 


Andrew J. Blackmore, was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the 
company. Mr. Blackmore was 
formerly assistant actuary and wij] 
succeed the late Fred A. Keegan jn 
his new position. 

* * * 

Equitable Life, N. Y.—The New 
Jersey Education Association has 
cited the company for contributing 
to the “good citizenship qualities” 
of the nation’s youth by sponsoring 
the official radio program, “This Is 
Your FBI.” 

- ~ * 

Kansas City Life—W. E. Bixby, 
president, has been elected chair- 
man of the Kansas City and Jackson 
County chapter of the American 
Red Cross. Mr. Bixby has been 
active in Red Cross disaster work 
for more than 10 years, and early 
in 1946 was made chairman of the 
disaster committee. Joseph R&. 
Stewart, assistant general counsel 
of the company, will succeed him in 
this office, and O. D. Welch, as- 
sistant secretary will succeed Mr. 
Stewart as chairman of the rescue 
division of the disaster committee. 

7 * . 

Connecticut Mutual—The follow- 
ing promotions were made at the 
recent meeting of the company’s 
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Stop-Look-and Listen! 


to think about your future. An opportunity exists in the 
life insurance business such as never existed before. Per- 
haps your future lies in this great field. 


at the record of The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. During the first eight months of this year our gain in 
Insurance in Force was approximately 2004 over the cor- 
responding period last year. That means our field men’s 
earnings were correspondingly great. 


to a few words of wisdom. The same amount of selling effort 
means more when tied to the selling methods that account 
for the progressive, constant and rapid growth of a firm 
like Minnesota Mutual. Write for full particulars- 


The Minnesota Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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ap- poard of directors. Henry I. B. Mutual Life, New York—Plans ect at their next meeting on Novem- 
f the Rice, vice-president and actuary, for financing the development of a ber 22. According to Mayor 
was and Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president privately sponsored cooperative O’Dwyer, the new development will 
- will jn charge of agencies, were each housing project to be located on bring to the area the benefits of 
an in advanced to vice presidents. Mr. 6.25 acres of property on New York’s modern trends in area redevelop- 
Rice, who has been associated with lower East side have been jointly ment: low coverage, reduction of 
the actuarial department of the formulated by Lewis W. Douglas, traffic hazards and noise, and com- 
New Connecticut Mutual since his gradu- President of Mutual Life and a co- munity planning. Agreement to 
hen ation from Yale in 1905, will con- operative group headed by A. E. finance the 796 dwelling units 
ting tinue to supervise all actuarial mat- Kanzan, president of Amalgamated planned _was made by Henry Ver- 
ties” ters of the company. Housing Corporation, with the as- delin, vice-president and manager 
sting Mr. Coffin, joined the company in sistance of Robert Moses, construc- of real estate for Mutual Life. 
is Is 1931 as superintendent of agencies tion coordinator and other city of- ween. 
and will continue to take an active ficials. The Board of Estimate of Security Mutual—The board of 
part in this phase of the company’s the City of New York will be asked directors have announced the op- 
ixby, operations. Other appointments in- to approve the $7,000,000,000 proj- tioning of a 200 acre area in Vestal 
lair- cluded: Leslie R. Martin, vice- a cee : 
kson president and actuary; George ¥. 
‘ican B. Smith, vice-president in charge 
been of agencies; Douglas A. ogg 
sistant secretary; and John L. Von ’ LIFE BERKSHIRES 
a Deck, assistant cashier. THERE s IN THE 
~ * * 
7 North American Life—Norman S. 
nsel Robertson, K. C., of Toronto has 
n in been elected president of the com- 
as- pany to succeed the late D. E. Kil- 
Mr. gour. Mr. Robertson was the senior 
cue partner of Robertson, Fleury and 
e. Lane, barristers of Toronto. W. M. 
Anderson, C. B. E., F. A. S., F. A. 
ow- I. A., general manager of the com- 
the pany, has been made a member of 
ny’s the board of directors. 
* * * 
= Prudential—The 7lst anniversary 
ei: of the company was observed with 
a reception attended by more than 
five hundred leaders in insurance, 
banking and industrial circles, as 
well as numerous prominent public 
officials. It was a dual event, inas- 
much as it also marked the birth- 
day anniversary of Carrol M. MEMORIAL TOWER—GREYLOCK MOUNTAIN Courtesy of Wm. F. Plouffe through A. Palme, Pittsfield 
Shanks, president of the Prudential, 
who with Col. Franklin D/’Olier, Greylock Mountain, in the town of Adams, Berkshire County, is the 
chairman of the borad, received the highest elevation in the Commonwealth df Massachusetts. Rising 3500 
guests. feet above sea-level, its forest covered sides present an inspiring picture 
ne during every season of the year. Atop this peak stands the beautiful 
Minnesota Mutual—Three promo- Memorial Tower dedicated to those who during World War I made 
tions and three additions to the the supreme sacrifice that Freedom and Democracy be maintained for 
agency department have been an- the American people. 
nounced by T. A. Phillips, presi- 
dent. Elbridge P. Bragdon, super- THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now in its 95TH 
intendent of agencies, has been pro- ANNIVERSARY YEAR, suggests the Salary Continuation Plan for 
moted to General Agent at Harris- the man who desires to guarantee that bis family will have an ample 
burg, Pa. He will also have under monthly income over a definite number of years to maintain its scale 
his direction the supervision and of living on a high level during the critical adjustment period... 
development of Pa., Mass., and Del. should anything happen to him. To make such provision for the future 
Mr. Brao Herbert Elston and J. welfare of the family is a matter of foresight and wisdom. 
Walter Gladders have been named 
superintendents of agencies. Mr. 
Elston will direct the work of gen- [ i: 
eral agents in hiring new organiza- 
tion personnel for their respective eT 3 Ltée 
agencies. Mr. Gladders will direct 
field training for salesmen. Dihl LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
H. Lucus, Carmen B. Dickey and INCORPORATED 1851 
William J. Hadlich have been added HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
to the staff as assistant superin- — 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR — 
. tendents of agencies. 
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Township, New York, a substantial and Accident. Some of the top- Mutual Benefit—The first manage. tionist 
portion of which will be developed flight names of radio will participate ment school for general agents ment ¢ 
into a model housing community in this program of which the theme, sponsored by the company singe dolph 
if studies now under way prove its content and purpose fit perfectly before the war was held at the tg 
economic feasibility. Security Mu- into selling insurance protection. home office in Newark recently, the _ 
tual will attempt to develop a com- oe oe These agency heads received their sociatio 
plete residential community which, Life Insurance Company of Vir- appointments during the war years 
because of its size, up-to-date plan ginia—Colgate W. Darden, Jr., chan- and were brought together in these Colul 
and design for long-range invest- cellor of the College of William sessions to get a broad persepctive | Little 
ment and its proximity to the Tri- and Mary and former Governor of of their jobs, to discuss common | of trai 
Cities (Binghamton, Johnson City Virginia, was elected to the board problems, and receive special train- | gradua 
and Endicott), should prove to be a of directors of the company at a ing in management techniques, ver am 
stable and appropriate as well as special meeting of the board held 1S Mr. Li’ 
attractive addition to the area. earlier this month. Mr. Darden’s Sun Life—In a contest sponsored | in life 
a appointment fills the vacancy by the Financial World of New | as inst 
Manhattan Life—James P. For- created by the death of Edward A. York the company’s 1945 Annual | manshi 
dyce, chairman and president, an- Crawford last June. Report to Policyholders was judged | selectic 
nounces that early tallies would a the best of all reports of life in- | Mutual 
seem to indicate that Edmondson Fidelity Mutual—J. Russell surance companies in North Amer- 
Month (November) very well may Sykes, vice-president and comptrol- ica and awarded the bronze “Oscar State 
be a record-shatterer from a pro- ler, died November 10, in the of Industry.” MHolgar J. Johnson, ference 
duction standpoint. The company’s Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, president of the Institute of Life in Nov 
field forces are driving hard and where he had been confined with a Insurance, accepted the award on Spring 
heavy this month in honor of heart condition for over a month. behalf of Arthur B. Wood, presi- nation: 
Vincent W. Edmondson, agency Mr. Sykes began his insurance ca- dent of the Sun Life, at a banquet Mutua! 
vice-president. reer with the Fidelity as an office held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
1 boy in 1892. Through subsequent New York. ‘ 
Mutual Benefit and Accident, promotions he became assistant ee Bost 
Omaha—Gabriel Heatter one of the treasurer, comptroller and finally Penn Mutual—Albert Fitz Ran- | Ses 
most prominent names in radio, is vice-president and comptroller in dolph, director of national adver- of the 
the narrator on the new half-hour 1929. He was also one of the or- tising and sales promotion for the ec 
program, “A Brighter Tomorrow,” ganizers of the Life Office Manage- Penn Mutual, was married on Octo- 18. ; 
sponsored by the Mutual Benefit ment Association. ber 12 to Miss Helen Ledig, recep- : © 
meetin 
7 Haver! 
Manch 
agents 
round- 
. Inn, B 
; are those who seek to undermine ‘ 
our American economy. Should they succeed, the Fete 
futures of 70 million people who have placed in the | snow 
life insurance companies custodianship of $160,000, | field s 
4 000,000 worth of financial hopes and ambitions | asista 
a C s would be shattered. - 
These subversive efforts can be thwarted ... | in 193: 
crushed . . . by the 357 life insurance companies J ton, 
and the thousands of men and women who represent 
them. But if a united front is to be presented 
against these radical economic theorists, the feeling | Maur 
that the Field Forces and the Home Offices are ] joins 
separate branches of our industry must be elim- a 
/ inated. statisti 
That is a big reason behind the close cooperation § Philad 
- between the Union Central Field Force and its ord 
Home Office. Their basic objective is identical — — 
to serve the public with increasing effectiveness presid 
toward the end that we will have in this country a | ment 
permanently sound economic prosperity. = 
A 
That’s the way we feel at The Union Central. ll 
And that’s the way we work. mathe 
degree 
7 + o e bd taken 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company +» Cincinnati 
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tionist for the underwriting depart- 
ment of the company. Mr. Ran- 
dolph has distinguished himself 
nationally through his activities in 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 


sociation. 
* « * 

Columbian National— Robert E. 
Little has been appointed director 
of training for the company. A 
graduate of the University of Den- 
yer and a veteran of World War II, 
Mr. Little has had wide experience 
in life insurance sales work, as well 
as instruction in the fields of sales- 
manship, character analysis and job 
selection. He joined the Columbian 
Mutual in October, 1945. 


* * * 


State Mutual—The Victory Con- 
ference of the company was held 
in November at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. This was the first 
national gathering of the State 
Mutual field organization since 1941. 

+ * + 


Boston Mutual—The second of a 
series of regional seminar meetings 
of the Boston Mutual Life will be 
conducted the week of November 
18. President Jay R. Benton and 
superintendent of agencies, Edmund 
M. Wright, will conduct district 
meetings at Lynn, Salem, Gloucester 
Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, and 
Manchester. All of the officers and 
agents will meet for a _ general 
round-up meeting at the Andover 
Inn, Boston, on November 21. 

* 7 > 


Commonwealth Life—W. Almon 
Lonsford, director of agencies has 
announced that Norman R. Bias, 
field supervisor, has been appointed 
assistant director of agencies in the 
company’s industrial department. 
Mr. Bias joined the Commonwealth 
in 1938 as an agent in the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. district. 


Maurice H. LeVita 
Joins Scranton Life 


Maurice H. LeVita, formerly a 
statistician of the Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia, and until recently 
chief life actuary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department, has 
been appointed assistant to the 
president, according to an announce- 
ment by President Robert Merri- 
man. 

Mr. LeVita is a native of London, 
Eng. He was educated at Temple 
University where he specialized in 
mathematics and received his B.S. 
degree. His graduate work was 
taken at the University of Penn- 


sylvania, where he received his M.A. 
degree. 

After four years as an instructor 
of mathematics at Temple Univer- 
sity, Mr. LeVita became associated 
with the Guardian Life of America, 
where he was engaged in an ac- 
tuarial capacity. In 1927 he joined 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, first work- 
ing in the actuarial department and 
later becoming statistician for that 


company. 


He is an associate member of the 


Actuarial! Society of America and 


has been active in the affairs of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. Mr. LeVita is the author of 
the book “An Arithmetic of Life 
Insurance” which is currently being 
used by students of the L.O.M.A. 
Institute. 

For three years Mr. LeVita was 
chairman of the committee on func- 
tional and departmental costs of the 
L.O.M.A. He has been serving as 
instructor in insurance for the Phila- 
delphia Cashiers’ Association. 

Since March, 1945, Mr. LeVita has 
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Longer life for people past 40 


At the left above is a normal, healthy 
heart. Chances are, yours is like that. 

The other is a heart enlarged far be- 
yond normal by the prolonged impact 
of high blood pressure. It isan example 
of one type of “‘heart disease’, and 
heart disease as a whole is the greatest 
killer of Americans today. 

Yet, thanks to medical science, the 
person whose heart is being affected by 
high blood pressure has more reason 
for optimism than ever before. By 
means of timely examination, includ- 
ing the use of electro-cardiogram and 
X-ray, a physician can accurately de- 
tect impairment of the heart muscle 
resulting from high blood pressure or 
other cause. Having diagnosed it, he 
has at his disposal new medical sub- 
stances and new techniques which are 


proving highly successful in controlling 
such heart disorders and in promising 
more comfortable living for persons so 
affected. What’s more, he can give 
reassurance to those whose hearts 
prove to be strong and healthy. 

All this is embraced by geriatrics— 
the science of helping older people en- 
joy life longer. The result: If you are 
40 today, you may reasonably look to 
another 30 years or more of pleasure 
and accomplishment. 

Just as important as good health to 
the enjoyment of those years is finan- 
cial solvency, based on a sound pro- 
gram of savings and life insurance. 
Your NWNL agent is paid not prim- 
arily for the amount of insurance he 
sells you but for the amount you keep 
in force because it satisfies you. 


NORTHWESTERN ./Vadional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


OL ARNOLD: PRESIDENT 





COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS+ MINNESOTA 


This is an adaption of NYNL’s latest national magazine advertisement 
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been chief life Actuary for the 


Pennsylvania Insurance Department. jn Bo 
While acting in that capacity he April, 
became a familiar figure at the va- Charg 
rious meetings of the National Asso- oe Branc 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. area i 
He was a member of the Hooker tucky 
Committee (the successor of the transf 
Guertin Committee) and actively the Ne 
participated in the deliberations of Col. T 
the blanks committee, committee on Tribu' 
fraternal code, group life committee nog 
and other important committees of the 
the association. JULIAN tion E 
Jersey 


For the present Mr. LeVita will, 
in his executive capacity, undertake 
a number of research projects to 
the end that new and effective pro- 
cedures will be established which 
will be of benefit to the policy- 
holder, home office and the field. 

Mr. LeVita is thoroughly familiar 
with the field man’s problems and 
has the very commendable and un- e 
usual quality of being an agency 
conscious actuary. 

ee 

Bankers Life, Des Moines—J. C. 

Archibald, vice-president has an- 


PRICE 





nounsed tht all company Srst class Insurance World Mourns Passing of Julian Price 

mail, which is destined for points 

outside a 300 mile radius of Des Julian Price, 78 year old, chairman of in an automobile crash near that city at 
Moines, is now sent by air at the the board of the Jefferson Standard Life three o'clock in the afternoon of Oct. 25, 
new five cent air mail rate. of Greensboro, N. C., was killed instantly His chauffer and two fellow travelers 


escaped with minor injuries. Long an out- 
i arias it id ~ standing personality in the life insurance 
world, an aggressive business and civic 
leader, a warm-hearted philanthropist, his 
passing is deeply and widely mourned. 


A Message from the Vice President | 














“I am deeply touched by the birthday surprise to | Secur Pain’ i 
which you have made such a fine contribution. Am g - rited 
grateful not only for this evidence of your friendship, 
but also for the fact that you have helped to give our 


Commendation Ribbon 


The award of the Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon to Lt. Col, Arthur 


company the largest volume of life business ever re- W. Tager, president of the Adeul ' 
ceived in a single day in the entire forty-nine years ing Corporation of America, New 

of our company’s successful history.” York City, manufacturers of leather plies, 

‘ss @ Je gift and goodwill items, was an- clusiv 

nounced this week by the U. S. tution 

The above message has been sent by Vice President Hugh D. Army Signal Corps. Col. Tager, ment 

Hart to the host of happy, loyal, and successful agents of the who resumed private business upon ly fr 

Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, who, as a birthday his discharge from the Army in men. 

| tribute, presented Mr. Hart with the largest volume of life in- October, 1945, was cited for his work most 

surance ever received in a single day by the company. as Officer in Charge, Cleveland, and mana; 

eS e's later as Officer in Charge, New York onl 

: attrib 
How would you like to join this marvelous group of successful raga Labor . Office, New York 

underwriters? —— ; ne pcan _— his _ The 

cessful handling o e labor prob- comps 

Brigg Bossa at the opportunity you are locking fer. In- lems of some 700 war factories and ] 

: : within both Signal Corps areas. close 


Col. Tager entered the Army in sessio; 
ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY September, 1942, as labor brand | With 
liaison officer with the Army Serv as 
ice Forces Headquarters in Nash- ran t 
ville. In February, 1943, he was | the w 
transferred to the Signal Corps Re- | §&eat 


= _ gional Labor Office for New England | Went 
standi 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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jn Boston. From June, 1943, until 
April, 1944, he served as Officer in 
charge of the Cleveland, Labor 
pranch with jurisdiction over an 
area including Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. He was then 
transferred to his final duty with 
the New York Regional Labor Office. 
Col. Tager was tendered a Wartime 
Tribute Dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on April 9, 1945, by 
the Manufacturers of Communica- 
tion Equipment, New York and New 


Jersey areas. 





ARTHUR W. TAGER 


AMA MEETING 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


plies, which is uniquely and ex- 
clusively the function of the insti- 
tution of life insurance. Improve- 
ment in that system can come chief- 
ly from. increased knowledge of 
men, markets and methods. Upper- 
most is the fact that, in successful 
management, understanding of hu- 
man relationships is the dominant 
attribute.” 


The meeting of life insurance 
companies interested in accident 
and health business followed the 
close of the main AMA convention 
sessions. So, also, did the Training 
Within Industry Seminar which 
lasted a full day and a half and 
ran the annual meeting well into 
the weekend. This was one of the 
great features of the convention and 
went a long way to make it an out- 
Standing success. 





AT THE CROSSROADS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


had been preceded in 1905 by a 
poll of the Association membership 
in which 71 per cent of the voting 
members stated their belief that the 
business of insurance was commerce 
or an integral part thereof. Thus, 
almost forty years before the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the 
S.E.U.A. Case, the members of this 
Association anticipated the result 
reached by the Court. 


As might have been expected the 
institution of the S.E.U.A. Case 
aroused the insurance industry. 
Various practices charged in the 
indictment were clearly of the type 
previously adjudicated to be viola- 
tive of the Sherman Act in other 
industries. Whatever their genesis 
and purpose, they had been gener- 
ally practiced in some parts of the 
insurance business. Pre-occupied 
with the management of their com- 
panies, many insurance executives 
had ceased to question these prac- 
tices or to consider their effect upon 
free enterprise. Insurance is ad- 
mittedly a complicated business. The 
prospect of having to devise new 


2o 
DICK 
MACKAY 


methods and procedures seemed 
most startling indeed. 

The first reaction was the initia- 
tion of a movement to attempt to 
anticipate the Court’s decision by 
seeking for insurance legislative ex- 
emption from the Sherman Act. A 
number of wholly baseless allega- 
tions were made regarding the mo- 
tives of the Department of Justice. 
Legislative chambers resounded with 
charge and countercharge. The true 
motives of the proponents of com- 
plete exemption were hidden under 
the mask of an attempt to protect 
State legislation. This was clearly 
camouflage. Every lawyer knows 
that once declared to be interstate 
commerce by the Supreme Court, 
insurance would be subject to Fed- 
eral powers therefore subject to 
Federal regulation at the will of 
Congress irrespective of whether the 
Sherman Act applied or not. Ob- 
viously, legislative exemption from 
the Sherman Act would not have 
solved any ‘broader problems, if 
they had existed, of State interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce. 

The first exemption Bills failed. 
Thereafter, a more constructive pro- 
posal was presented to Congress 
after consultation with Federal and 
State officials and the industry. On 
March 9, 1945, this measure, Public 


a 





Going places on lightning wheels puts a racer out in front. 


Security Mutual agents are out in front too, going places 
with our complete coverage of Life, Accident and Health, 
Wholesale and Group. Right now they’re roaring down 
the home stretch of our biggest year in sixty. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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Law 15‘—the McCarran Act—be- 
came law. It affirmed the principle 
of State regulation and granted the 
business of insurance a period of 
moratorium from the application of 
federal antitrust laws. 


In terms of the preservation of 
the power of State regulation the 
necessity for Public Law 15 may be 
debatable. In the S.E.U.A. Case the 
Court indicated that, in the absence 
of Federal legislation, the power of 
the States would be unimpaired. 
Subsequent decisions have affirmed 
this conclusion I refer to the hold- 
ings in Robertson v. California’ and 
Prudential Insurance Company v. 
Benjamin,’ both decided in June of 
this year. 

In the Robertson Case a unanim- 
ous Court sustained the principle of 
State regulation of insurance under 
the police power of the States with- 
out relying upon Public Law 15. In 
the Benjamin Case the Court con- 
sidered the more troublesome prob- 
lem of State taxation of out-of-state 
insurance companies. While it is 
true that the Court relied primarily 
upon Public Law 15 as a general 
protection for State taxing systems, 
there is language in the opinion in- 
dicating that the same result might 
have been reached in the absence of 
Public Law 15. Nevertheless, the 
effect of Public Law 15 has no doubt 
been salutary in aiding to dispel 
confusion which might otherwise 
have resulted from the necessity of 
accommodating state regulations 
and private practices to the decision 





£15 
° 66 
° 66 


U. S. C. §§1011-1015 
Sup. Ct. 1160. 
Sup. Ct. 1141. 





that the business of insurance is 
interstate commerce. 

But the most significant phase of 
the interaction of the S.E.U.A. de- 
cision and Public Law 15 is the fact 
that the enactment of this statute 
terminated a bitter struggle by some 
elements of the business to remove 
insurance wholly from the rules of 
the free enterprise system. Instead 
of permitting this result, Congress 
granted an opportunity to the in- 
dustry and to the States to demon- 
strate how free enterprise in the 
insurance business can be preserved 
subject to State controls designed to 
protect the public interest. 

What Public Law 15 does is to 
declare that “the continued regula- 
tion and taxation by the several 
States of the business of insurance 
is in the public interest,” and it 
further declares a moratorium on 
the application of the antitrust laws 
to the business of insurance until 
January 1, 1948. But section 2 (b) 
of the Act provides: 

“No Act of Congress shall be con- 
strued to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any 
State for the purpose of regulating 
the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such 
business, unless such Act specifically 
relates to the business of insurance: 
Provided, That after January 1, 
1948, the Act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sherman 
Act, and the Act of October 15, 
1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, and the Act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, known as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, shall be applicable to the 
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business of insurance to the ex. 
tent that such business is not Tegu- 
lated by State law.” 


Thus Congress declared that no 
act of Congress shall be construeg 
to invalidate State regulatory or tay 
laws unless it expressly relates tp 
insurance, and that after January 1, 
1948, the antitrust laws shal] apply 
to the business of insurance to the 
extent that such business is not 
regulated by Siate law. 


From the legislative history of 
Public Law 15 we may be sure that 
it is not an invitation to continue 
a system of private regimentation 
under the cloak of State protection, 
Nor is it a declaration that the States 
can establish islands of immunity 
from the antitrust laws for the 
furtherance of private group in- 
terests. 


A narrow approach to the inter- 
pretation of the Public Law 15 will 
be self-destructive. Insurance com- 
panies are not thereby to be per- 
mitted to make contracts and agree- 
ments in restraint of trade, to 
monopolize or attempt to monopol- 
ize interstate commerce, or other- 
wise to engage in restrictive prac- 
tices. 

The States have an unparalleled 
opportunity to reexamine and re- 
constitute their regulatory laws. In 
cooperation with the industry they 
can provide for the orderly correc- 
tion of abuses which have existed 
in the insurance business. Fairness, 
efficiency and the preservation of 
competitive opportunity should be 
the criteria. Failure in this endeavor 
will inevitably cause Congress to 
reconsider its adopted policy. 


The States and the insurance busi- 
ness, therefore, are confronted with 
steering a course between the pull 
of two opposing principles. On the 
one hand, the complexities of the 
business and the difficulty of ade- 
quate State supervision are induce- 
ments to deceptively simple short 
cuts. This course would lead to in- 
adequate regulatory laws which 
might well invite condemnation as 
constituting only attempts to cir- 
cumvent the antitrust laws—to 
create islands of immunity. On the 
other hand, excessive State controls 
could strangle the opportunity for 
free enterprise in the business of 
insurance. These are the Scylla and 
Charybdis bounding the course of 
State regulation. Those who would 
safeguard the values of individual 
initiative and free enterprise must 
combat not only the trend toward 
regimentation but also the confusion 
of liberty with license. The latter 
leads to excesses which would en- 
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courage the very controls they seek 
to avoid. 

probably the most debated issue 
in the insurance business at the 
present time is the regulation of 
rates and rate-making. It is argued 
that rate-making by private agree- 
ment, illegal under the Sherman 
Act, is necessary. Proponents of 
this conclusion argue that the com- 
panies must be allowed to pool their 
experience to determine future loss 
probabilities; that competition in 
rates results in discrimination 
among purchasers of insurance; and 
that competition in rates will im- 
peril the financial stability of the 
industry. 

The need for combining the ex- 
perience of all companies for rate- 
making purposes is reasonably clear. 
Insurance rates are founded upon 
the assumption that the future will, 
within reasonable limits, repeat the 
past. Accuracy of prediction, there- 
fore, requires the broadest possible 
record of past performance. The ex- 
perience of one or even a few com- 
panies may be an inadequate guide. 
But we must not forget that other 
factors enter a rate in addition to 
what might be termed “pure cost” 
based upon past experience. Any 
fnal rate also includes administra- 


tive expense, acquisition cost and 
profit. These are not uniform for all 
companies. Any rate agreed upon by 
competitors must be so weighted as 
to protect the least efficient operator. 
Thus the necessity for using com- 
mon experience in reaching an in- 
dividual judgment on rates will not 
justify agreement upon the same 
final rate by all companies. 

The need to make use of common 
experience or even to use a basic 
rate floor derived from such ex- 
perience does not necessitate depriv- 
ing the public of the benefits of 
competition. I am sure that a plan 
for permitting the fullest use of 
common experience while preserv- 
ing competition could be worked out 
within the framework of the Sher- 
man Act. 

With regard to discrimination, the 
Sherman Act does not prohibit each 
company from adopting a uniform 
rate for all its policyholders, any 
more than it prohibits a seller of 
commodities from establishing a uni- 
form price for his products to all 
purchasers. Most of the States have 
long prohibited discrimination 
among purchasers of insurance 
similarly situated. And indeed, the 
Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, actually for- 





bids price discrimination among cus- 
tomers in interstate commerce. So 
State laws enjoining discrimination 
are entirely consistent with the Fed- 
eral laws. But the elimination of dis- 
crimination does not require agree- 
ment between insurance companies 
upon final rates. A variance in rates 
as between companies does not con- 
stitute discrimination. It is com- 
petition. 

The argument that competition in 
rates would injure the financial 
stability of the companies overlooks 
the vast body of existing State regu- 
lation designed to guard against in- 
solvency. It also overlooks the fact 
that underwriting judgment and 
executive management are more im- 
portant to the preservation of finan- 
cial stability than any agreement on 
rates. Fixed rates can never be a 
substitute for poor underwriting or 
incompetent management. 

Moreover, an inflexible rate struc- 
ture is clearly contrary to the intent 
of Congress. In reports on the Bill 
which finally became the Public 
Law 15 these words appear: 

“Nothing in this bill is to be so 
construed as indicating it to be the 
intent or desire of Congress to re- 
quire or encourage the _ several 
States to enact legislation that would 
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Fifty-Third Year of 
Dependable Service 


x The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $154,000,000 to 
Policy-owners and _ Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 
1894 . . . The Company also holds 
over $64,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . A total of $25,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
State Life offers Agency 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 

ing and service facilities—for those b 
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During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
e issued, including substandard 
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make it compulsory for any insur- 
ance company to become a member 
of rating bureaus or charge uni- 
form rates.” 
And again: 

It is the opinion of Congress that 
competitive rates on a sound finan- 
cial basis are in the public interest. 

The extent to which the States 
shall regulate rate-making practices 
in the business of insurance is one 
for their own determination. By 
regulating effectively, they will pre- 
vent the application of the antitrust 
laws at the close of the moratorium 
period. To the extent that they do 
not regulate effectively, of course, 
the Sherman Act will and should 
apply. 

I suggest only that private price 
fixing among competitors is a potent 
and dangerous economic drug. It 
should never be freely dispensed by 
private groups without public re- 
sponsibility. Even where it is ad- 
ministered by the Government, it 
needs the utmost scrutiny and safe- 
guards. Otherwise it causes the de- 
terioration and ultimate destruction 
of competition. 

Where the States do act, it is in- 
cumbent upon them to regulate 
affirmatively in such a manner as 
to protect the public interest. Where 
Public Law 15 provides that the 


antitrust laws shall apply after 
January 1, 1948, to the business of 
insurance to the extent that it is 
not regulated by State law, I con- 
strue the word “regulated” as re- 
quiring State laws designed to guard 
against combinations among private 
groups which penalize competition, 
promote the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, or otherwise restrain 
trade and commerce in insurance. 
Where combined activity is author- 
ized by State law, adequate safe- 
guards must be provided to guaran- 
tee that the authority is not misused 
to the public detriment. The widest 
possible area of competition should 
be preserved. 

It is one of the virtues on a sys- 
tem of free enterprise that flexibil- 
ity is possible. The achievement of 
democratic solutions to complex 
economic problems imposes a great 
responsibility upon both Govern- 
ment and industry. Means must be 
found to promote both efficiency 
and opportunity. If free enterprise is 
to work, as we know it can, our 
efforts must be directed toward the 
removal of all unnecessary re- 
straints, either by private groups or 
by government. 

The history of American progress 
is a story of struggle for greater 
freedom within the framework of 
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law. Lawyers have an importan 
role to play in forging the policig 
that will determine the course gf 
our economy. Lawyers of today 
guide and counsel business, They 
help steer the course of Govern. 
ment. They are in a unique position 
by training to assume leadership 
of public opinion. As lawyers we 
have a grave responsibility to leag 
in creating and maintaining condj- 
tions that strengthen free instity. 
tions. We must retain a firm grasp 
upon the methods and objectives 
which are necessary to the succes. 
ful functioning of a free society jn 
the modern world. We must main. 
tain a clear view of the basic 
philosophy which underlies the 
American economy. With such ep- 
lightened leadership there should be 
no problem too great for a demo- 
cratic solution. 


a t 
LAA MEETING 
(Continued from Page 24) 


companies in the field with the word 
“National” in their name. “Thus, 
Mr. Crane said the main problem 
was to establish personal identifica- 
tion through the medium of ad- 
vertising.” 

Of interest was the presentation 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced with a 
three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes as pos- 
sible the benefits of adequate life insurance pro- 


2 » To cocperate as a part of the institution of 
life insurance to combat inflationary talk and 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and urge 
that they retain their National Service Life in- 


Upon the execution of this three-fold responsibility 
today depends, to a great extent, the prestige and 
increased usefulness of tomorrow’s career life 


Equitable Life of lowa 
Founded 1867 
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‘Portant 
Policies py Mr. Crane of an advertising are of the good work of the In- ALONG THE 
urse of f formula in the form of a budget. stitute of Life Insurance in edu- EDGEWATER BEACH 
today The one suggested was based on the cating the American public.” 
- They trial budget being used by the Na- Since a large number of insurance (Concluded from Page 10) 
rOVern- tional Life of Vermont in which companies have recently completed, cific armed forces area . . Frank 
0sition 1/14,000th of ome per cent of the or are now making plans for wide- Barnes, vice-president and agency 
dership | jnsurance in force is allocated as an spread observance of their centenary director of Ohio State Life at Co- 
ers we advertising budget. anniversaries, the panel on “Sales lumbus did a fine job as chairman 
to lead Other members of the panel were and Advertising Value of Company of the dinner for AMA members 
condi- A. H. Thiemann, New York Life; Anniversaries” proved well-timed. who are with companies having less 
institu. w. S. Weier, Prudential; E. P. It was conducted by Royden C. than $150,000,000 of ordinary life 
1 gtasp Leader, Bankers Life of Iowa; and Berger, Connecticut Mutual, whose in force “Woody Woodson” 
jectives Harold B. Brown, Imperial Life of company had its centenary anni- (Benjamin N. Woodson), executive 
succes- Canada. versary last summer. Among those vice-president of Commonwealth 
iety in The closing day’s meeting was who participated in the panel were Life of Louisville, played host at a 
Main- under the session chairmanship of William C. Gentry, New England neat cocktail party for some of the 
basic J. Percy Lyons, Manufacturers Life, Mutual; George H. Kelly, New York old crowd and a few newer chaps 
S the who, in introducing the panal on Life; Howard W. Kraft, Ohio State; Canadian contingent out in 
ch en- | advertising said: “Today the busi- Albert F. Randolph, Penn Mutual; force with Harry Manning, Great- 
yuld be ness in force of a number of our and A. F. Sisson, State Mutual. West Life of Winnipeg; Jack Parker, 
demo- large companies is comparable to Mr. Gentry, manager of sales pro- Imperial Life of Toronto; A. E. 
the national debt before the war. motion at New England Mutual and Wall, Confederation Life of To- 
This, in itself, is a tribute to private editor of its Pilot’s Log, centered his ronto; Pat Monahan, Life Under- 
enterprise. The public, however, remarks on the historical dramatiza- writers Association of Canada; M. 
sometimes does not look upon it in tion “Up Through the Century,” R. Hamilton, Imperial Life of To- 
) this light, and as advertising men which depicted the granting of his ronto; J. Finch, Manufacturers Life; 
and women, it is up to us to see that company’s charter, the first home and others . . . American Life Con- 
> word the public fully understands and office, the Boston fire, New England vention staff people well represented 
“Thus, appreciates why life insurance com- Mutual’s growth after the first at AMA meeting with Manager . 
‘oblem | panies continue to grow year by World War, and an insight into Robert L. Hogg, Associate General 
:tifica- year. On our side of the border future plans. Mr. Gentry also pre- Counsel Ralph Kastner, Secretary 
yf ad- | we are proud of our institutional sented a display to the group of Mildred Hammond and Publicity 
advertising campaign which has special application blanks and daily Director Ernest V. Sullivan who 
tation been running continuously for 25 papers which were issued during gave a confirmed assist to Don 
——— years, and I know how proud you the convention. Lynch of AMA. 
U l Dividend 
seful Dividends | 
The policyowner in these two cases was an Ohio WeE are proud to have a part 
lumber man who first insured in 1903 when he was aged 
34, starting a Twenty Payment Life of $3,000, with a in an undertaking which has as its 
quarter annual premium payment of $28.47. objective the financial protection 
Within a month he added another Twenty Payment : : 
Life, this time of $5,000, with an annual premium $182.45. and security of the American 
Both policies became full paid at the end of the family. 
twenty years, in 1923. On the first he had paid in a 
total of $2,277.60, on the other $3,649.00. The dividends « 
on both policies were left with the Company to buy 
additional insurance, and after becoming full-paid divi- 
dends were continued and used in the same way. ; 
Over $80,000,000.00 paid 
When the cases became claims upon the death of the 
insured in 1945 the total amount payable on the one to Policyholders and 
policy came to $5,022.93, on the other $8,383.03. A Beneficiaries since 1887. 
total of $13,405.96 rather than the face amounts of 
$8,000, for which premium payments had totalled $5,- 
926.60. The beneficiary elected the option by which in- 
terest will be payable to her on an annual basis. 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON NEBRASKA 
President 
- Independence Square ¢ Philadelphia ee 5 
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TWI SEMINAR 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


method was better than TWI, 
especially with a counselor for 
every two or three men. He out- 
lined his company’s system of re- 
quiring pre-school work habits be- 
fore home office school training and 
cited these steps for the work-habit, 
pre-school process: Plan calls; Fol- 
low interview plans; Get names of 
prospects; Record the results; and 
transfer daily results to a perman- 
ent record. 

Ward Phelps, superintendent of 
agencies of Mutual Life of New 
York, also dealt at length with the 
TWI program and insisted that only 
such questions should be asked of 
a prospective agent or agent-in- 
training as require a “tell back” 
answer. In other words, not ques- 
tions that can be answered by 
“Yes” or a mere “No.” 

Benjamin Woodson, executive 
vice-president of Commonwealth 
Life of Louisville, felt that agency 
officers should be more concerned 
with how to teach, rather than with 
what to teach. He also said that it 
is easy to build up the training 
scale of any agent, but that, unless 
training were persisted in, the agent 
would rapidly slump to a former 
low level. The essence of TWI train- 


ing programs is that they shall 
emanate from, and be enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed and abetted by, top 
management in any life insurance 
company. 

As a free and open exchange of 
ideas, and even of cross purposes, 
the TWI Seminar was at least an in- 
dication that life insurance agency 
officials were moving in the direc- 
tion, not necessarily of standardiza- 
tion, but of open-mindedness of 
what can be done by mass produc- 
tion of sales manpower. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to use the 
term “modern merchandising.” 


TAX DECISIONS 
(Continued from Page 32) 
annuitant’s life expectancy on July 
24, 1943 was less than one-half that 
shown by the standard tables for a 
person of her age. The Court con- 
tinued: “It was not even one-fourth. 
She was doomed to die within a 
year or so. She lived only one and 
one-half years from that date. This 
later fact serves only to corroborate 
the opinion of her doctor as of July 
24, 1943, that she could not possibly 
live more than one or two years. 
We need not discuss the gruesome 
details of her operations and physi- 

cal condition.” 


The decision of the Tax Coyy 
follows: 

“All facts material to valuing the 
annuity contracts must be consid. 
ered and although standard life ey. 
pectancy tables are evidentiary, they 
are not controlling and the physica] 
condition of the annuitant must he 
considered. The value of the eo. 
tracts on July 24, 1943 was no 
greater than reported in the estate 
tax return.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
commissioner fixed a value for these 
three annuities at approximately 
TWICE that arrived at by the jp. 
surance appraiser of the State of 
California. In view of the fact that 
the California Inheritance Tax Law 
and the Federal Estate Tax Regula. 
tions both specify 4% tables for 
valuing such future interests, it js 
quite safe to assume that the com. 
missioner did not resort to this 
method of valuation, but used the 
REPLACEMENT COST BASIS, that 
is, the consideration that would be 
charged for a like annuity by an 
insurance company using current 
premium rates. However, the Tax 
Court makes no reference to the 
replacement cost basis in its deci- 
sion, but merely states that all facts 
material to valuing the annuity con- 
tracts must be considered, and al- 
though standard life expectancy 














| 1. FUNDS FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
| 2. RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 


or earlier, if desired 


3. PROTECTION TO MATURITY 
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Never before have we offered so many fea- 
tures and advantages in one juvenile policy 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Now More Than 


$500,000,000 in force 





An increase in five years 


of over $121,000,000 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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ting the tion of the annuitant must be con- employing the replacement cost total cost of $46,004.48, the policies 
consid. sidered. basis. In fact, there was written being retained by the trustees. 
life ex. Would it not seem to follow, then, evidence from the insurance com- The corporation had 246 em- 
ry, they that the commissioner’s replacement pany to the effect that a comparable ployees during 1941. Its gross sales 
Dhysical t basis should not be considered contract was not obtainable on the of $200,000 during 1940 increased 
nust be TS ialling. and that in cases where date of death of the primary an- to $1,000,000 during 1941. It had no 
1€ Con. rs employed, the physical con- nuitant, and the local representative pension, bonus or profit-sharing plan 
fas not ‘tion of the annuitant must also be was agreeable to a compromise. for its employees generally, and 
> estate sonsidered? However, when his report was sub- none of its employees, other than 
; P : mitted to headquarters in Washing- the participants of the trust under 
hat the Another interesting feature of this ton, the offer to compromise was discussion, received pension or re- 
oT these | decision 1s the ores of the Tex flatly turned down and the full de- tirement benefits. 
imately Court to place a fair value on the ficiency assessed. The commissioner determined that 
the jn. | annuity contracts. It actually con- — the life insurance premiums con- 
tate of | cedes that they were not worth even George C. Dade v. Commissioner: stituted additional compensation to 
ct that | ONE-FOURTH of the value deter- Three individuals, A, B and C, the insureds. The Tax Court held 
x Law | mined by the commissioner, but in together with their wives, owned all as follows: 
Jegula. § the decision, merely states that the of the stock of a corporation. On “The complete control over the 
les for | value of the contracts “was not December 1, 1941, the corporation creation of the trust and the pay- 
s, it jg | geater than reported in the estate entered into an agreement with A, ment to it exercised by A, B and C 
2 com. | wx return.” This figure was ap- B and another, as trustees, under demonstrated that they turned their 
O this proximately ONE-HALF of the com- the terms of which the corporation back upon income which no one 
ed the | missioner’s value. paid to the trustees the sum of $46,- could have denied them, and as a 
S, that} Apparently the commissioner is 500 for the establishment of a pri- consequence, it must be taxable to 
uld be | determined to remain adamant in vate bonus, profit-sharing employee them as constructively received. D, 
by an J his position that joint and survivor- participation plan to cover salaried however, had no control over the 
‘urrent § ship annuities should be valued at employees and officers who had allowance to himself of additional 
e Tax | the death of one of the annuitants earned in excess of $2,000 in 1941. compensation, did not receive his 
to the | by using the replacement cost basis, Ten persons, including the trustees policy in the taxable year, and did 
; deci- I despite the fact that such a method and D, qualified under the plan. not so participate in control of the 
1 facts § of valuation is definitely inequitable Pursuant to authority granted in employer that its conduct in with- 
y con- J in a majority of cases. A case has the trust agreement, the trustees, holding the payment could be said 
nd al- | recently been noted where the local on December 29, 1941, purchased to be the result of his own act, and 
ctancy | ———— —____—_—_— 
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THE GOAL..." Pacific Mutual... 


a company in 
which every Agent and every General Agent is 
“1 an improving individual; selling Life and Disa- 
bility Insurance purposefully, to fit the needs of 
Gi, his clients; making an adequate living, and rep- 
-, resenting his business with dignity; a credit to 
“7A himself, his agency, his company and the insti- 
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CHECK THESE POINTS 


The opportunity to serve is inherent in Life 
but 
measured by the plus factors offered Repre- 
Shenandoah Life offers many plus 
factors which enhance opportunity, such as: 5 


greatest success is often . 


‘New and Unusual Savings Plan.” 


, A. 

/A, tation of Life Insurance.”* Le 

* vac cage omen — , bs a ZF * A well-rounded line of policies—all forms of 
(/_A THE TRACK... A complete training program, ‘ Life Insurance and Annuities. * Fair contracts 
A. develop ing cach SS ae “ss e and Group Life Insurance at Company expense. 
“/j ized merchandising process. LA *Friendly relations between the Field Force 
// 4 Acomplete range of personal coverage to sell. gt and the Home Office. *Léberal first veer and 
“Pa A complete basic protection package—the ZZ ane aaa on nag y 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Albama 


* from the Statement of Objectives, co-operative inspiration 


Ca of Pacific Mutual field and home office. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


, HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
LIFE * ACCIDENT & HEALTH *« ANNUITIES *« GROUP 
; “NEW AND UNUSUAL SAVINGS PLAN” 
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IF YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THIS COMPANY'S 


“Specials” 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 


“Ask 
U.S.” 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





therefore was held to have received 
no additional taxable income.” 


Estate of Charles H. Thieriot v. 
Commissioner: 

In this case,*the decedent had 
taken out a policy of insurance on 
his own life, naming his wife the 
life beneficiary and the death bene- 


ficiary if she survived the insured. 
As the life beneficiary, the wife had 
the right to borrow money on the 
policy, to receive the cash or sur- 
render value and to change the 
beneficiary. The policy provided, 
however, that if the wife, as the 
death beneficiary, did not survive 
the insured, the proceeds were to be 
paid to the executors, administra- 
tors and assigns of the insured, and 
this provision was in effect on the 
date of decedent’s death. 

The Tax Court held that the pro- 
ceeds of insurance, in excess of $40,- 
000, were includible in the value of 
the decedent’s gross estate for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes. The reason 
for the exclusion of the $40,000 of 
proceeds was because the decedent 
died in 1941, prior to the repeal of 
this special exemption as of October 
22, 1942. 


Special Ruling of Treasury Depart- 
ment: 


Following is the text of a letter 
signed by E. I. McLarney, deputy 
commissioner of internal revenue, 
and dated August 16, 1946: 

“Reference is made to your letter 
dated August 8, 1946, in which you 
request a clarification of section 
29.22(b) (2)-3 of Regulations 111 
with respect to transfers of life in- 
surance contracts for valuable con- 
sideration. You request to be ad- 
vised whether, under the provisions 
of that section, section 22(b) (2) 
(A) of the Internal Revenue Code 
has no application in the case of a 
transfer of an insurance contract 
for a valuable consideration to the 
insured. 

“Under the provisions of section 
29.22(b) (2)-3 of Regulations 111, 


in the case of a transfer for a valy. 
able consideration, by assignment 
or otherwise, of a life insurance 
endowment or annuity contract, tp 
which section 22(b) (1) or (2) (A) 
applies, only the actual value of the 
consideration given for such trans. 
fer and the amount of the premiums 
and other sums subsequently paiq 
by the transferee shall be excluded 
from gross income. It is further pro- 
vided in that section that, in the 
event of such a transfer (other than 
to the insured), the rule stateg 
above transforms the exemption ap. 
plicable under section 22(b) (1) of 
(2) (A) from that determined as 
in the case of the insured or person 
to whom the policy was originally 
issued to an exemption determined 
as in the case of a transferee for a 
valuable consideration. 

“Accordingly, the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy paid by reason 
of the death of the insured to one 
who acquired the policy for a valu- 
able consideration are not entirely 
exempt from income tax. Only the 
sum of the consideration and the 
premiums subsequently paid by the 
holder is exempt from tax. However, 
if the policy is acquired by the in- 
sured, the transfer is not consid- 
ered a transfer for valuable con- 
sideration and the entire proceeds 
are exempt under section 22(b) (1) 
of the Code. 

“Therefore, the provision of sec- 
tion 22(b) (2) (A) of the Code 
limiting the exemption in the case 
of a transfer of a life insurance con- 
tract for a valuable consideration is 
not applicable in the case of a trans- 
fer of an insurance contract for a 
valuable consideration to the in- 
sured.” 





MANUFACTURERS 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


¢ All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
* Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 
¢ Standard and Sub-standard risks. 
* Facilities for handling large cases. 
* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
¢ Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
* Prompt and Efficient Service. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
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ALCOHOL, TOBACCO AND 
LONGEVITY 
(Continued from Page 29) 
Something of the chaotic nature 
of the two statistical pictures as 
presented by Dr. Pearl may be seen 
from the fact that at age 30 his 
death rate for heavy smokers is 51% 
greater than that of heavy drinkers. 
This is entirely contrary to informed 
opinion as to the effect of these 

respective forms of indulgence. 

In the absence of the detailed facts 
it is difficult to indicate what went 
wrong in the preparation of Dr. 
Pearl’s three life tables. But the re- 
sults are so widely at variance with 
the judgments of common-sense and 
the carefully developed practices of 
life insurance companies in their 
selection of risks as to suggest that 
some serious error must have been 
made. No indication was given in 
the paper as to the period of years 
included in the observations. If the 
data were from the series of family- 
history records used in the study of 
alcohol, as seems probable, the years 
were 1830 to 1920. It does not seem 
unlikely that similar errors—or at 
least equally large errors—were 
made, as outlined above regarding 
alcohol. 

Whereas alcoholism is regarded as 
a serious impairment in the selection 
exercised by life insurance com- 
panies, the latter generally pay no 
attention to the smoking habits of 
the applicant for insurance, unless 
there is chronic bronchitis or what 
is sometimes called “smoker’s 


cough,” in which case a moderate 


rating is imposed. This, however, 
does not usually lead to an extra 
premium being charged. The habit 
of smoking cigarettes has become so 
widely prevalent among both men 
and women, that one is reminded 
of Edmund Burke’s famous remark 
in reference to the American 
colonies in 1775, “I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people.” 

As the habit of smoking among 
adults has increased one would ex- 
pect the general mortality to in- 
crease, and especially so at ages 30 
to 50, if Dr. Pearl’s figures are to 
be believed. Yet the reverse has 
been the case at those ages for both 
men and women in the general 
population, as appears in the follow- 
ing table: 


United States Death Rates (All 
Causes) per 1,000 
White Men 
Percentage 
Age 1900 1940 Decrease 
30 8.0 2.8 65% 
40 10.6 5.1 52 
50 15.4 11.6 25 
White Women 
Percentage 
Age 1900 1940 Decrease 
30 1» 2.2 71% 
40 9.3 3.7 60 
50 13.4 7.6 43 


With reductions in the death rate 
at these ages of from 25% to 71% 
over a 40-year period, other factors 
of a favorable nature must have far 








high levels, 


dollar. 


never less. 


Bradford H. Walker 
Chairman of the Board 





Life Jusurance Wins Again 


@ Two legatees were discussing an estate, consisting en- 
tirely of life insurance and stocks, in which they were to 
share equally. They bewailed the fact that the stocks had 
declined considerably in market value from their former 
but observed, with satisfaction, that “Uncle 
Henry’s” life insurance had paid one hundred cents on the 


@ Yes, life insurance is that way. 
than its face value calls for; under normal circumstances, 


Ibire Ce or WinGinia 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Sometimes it pays more 


Robert E. Henley, 


President 








From Our Spinni 








eR Eg 
“or A CHAIR in my Office 
worth $5,000,” friend 


complained to us recently. When 
we asked him how it was pos- 
sible, he answered, “Maybe it 
wouldn’t be worth that much 
at an auction, but that’s what it 
cost me last year for just sitting 
in it when I should have been 
up and after business” ye A 
Collier’s magazine survey dis- 
closes that 40% of its readers 
are under Social Security, but 
that 75% of those under the 
plan feel that it must be sup- 
plemented ye According to 
the same survey, $6,500 is the 
median amount of life insurance 
owned, or $15,700 in the group 
with incomes above $5,000 a 
year %e And _ speaking of 
Social Security, Henry Mor- 
genthau pointed out recently 
that “of 900,000 people eligible 
for its benefits, only 288,000 
have applied—because the rest 
can’t afford to retire and live 
on what they would get from 
Social Security alone” ye The 
Department of Commerce 
proudly mentions that the aver- 
age per capita income in the 
United States reached an ll- 
time high in 1945, of $1,150. 
This figure represents an in- 
crease of $575 per capita since 
1940 ye New York was the 
leading state in this per capita 
analysis with a $1,595 income 
* We have a new booklet giving 
the latest provisions of NSLI as 


enacted in August of this year. 
Write to our Advertising Depart- 


ment if you would like a copy. 


New England 
Mutual 
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outweighed any ill effect which can 
be attributed to the smoking of 
tobacco. 


From Dr. Pearl’s figures for men 
—if we assume temporarily that they 
are correct—we may calculate how 
much the general mortality ex- 
ceeds what it would have been if all 
men were non-users of tobacco. 
Thus 31% of men were non-users 
and had no extra mortality; 41% 
were moderate smokers and had 
about 15% extra mortality (41% x 
.15 = 6.15%); while 28% were heavy 
smokers and had about 100% extra 
mortality at these ages (28% x 
1.00 =28.00%). Adding 6.15 and 
28.00, we obtain 34.15% as the 
average extra mortality among all 
men at ages 30 to 50 compared to 
that if all were non-smokers. It 
seems only necessary to state such 
figures to show that they are ab- 
surdly high and entirely wide of 
the mark. This is doubly unfor- 
tunate because Dr. Pearl’s seems to 
be the only study of mortality which 
has ever been made for tobacco 
users as such. There have been 
many papers and several books 
written from medical and statistical 
aspects, but none, so far as I have 
observed, has set forth the relative 
mortality. 


In regard to tobacco we find the 
same precise differentiations made 
by Dr. Wm. H. Sheldon, as were 
found for alcohol. People in whom 
the vital side predominates can in- 
dulge in a vast amount of smoking 
and with complete enjoyment and 
no apparent harm. On the other 
hand, people in whom the cerebral 
component is dominant are of more 
sensitive nerves and may easily de- 
velop an allergy to tobacco, as well 
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as to many other things such as 
timothy hay, feathers, dust and al- 
most any form of food. In the in- 
tense pursuit of abstractions, which 
largely characterizes the competi- 
tive commercial life of a _ great 
metropolitan center, sinusitis is fre- 
quently observed. It is, I suspect, 
most frequent among these charm- 
ing sensitive people in whom the 
cerebral element is predominant. 


Those whose nervous fibre is more 
callous, or insensitive, may well be 
relatively immune to these affec. 
tions. 


Howard B. Bishop of Summit, 
N. J., has established a Human Ep- 
gineering Foundation of which he 
is president. He has written a 
“Formula for a Better Way of Life.” 
His thesis is that everyone should 
as soon as possible give up alcohol, 
colas, smoking, tea, coffee and all 
the other minor peccadilloes, which 
have grown up as concomitants of 
civilization. Having given up these 
habits, they thereby strengthen their 
wills and obtain a_ psychological 
prestige over their fellows which 
soon grows to tremendous power 
and achievement. The end-prod- 
ucts he lists as “strength, courage, 
will power, vision and faith.” It 
seems to be a prohibition movement 
which aims to reach far beyond the 
significant impairment alcoholism. 


The case against the use of 
tobacco has been most ably pre- 
sented in a pamphlet of 48 pages 
entitled “Tobacco and _ Health” 
(1942) by Arthur H. Steinhaus and 
Florence M. Grunderman published 
by the Association Press of the 
Young Mens Christian Association. 
They deal clearly and briefly with 
many aspects of the matter such as 
pharyngeal irritations, ulcers, can- 
cers, athletes, impaired vision, 
nervous stability and women who 
are pregnant. Their pamphlet lists 
no less than 55 references to the 
literature on the use of tobacco. 
Even then the list is far from com- 


‘plete. They also accept Dr. Pearl's 


Statistics, which is unfortunate, but 
not surprising in view of his high 
standing in the world of science. 
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Thanksgiving Day, that we may be thank- 
ful we are a free people and know the 
blessings of a productive land. 

Give us this day that we may pay tribute 
to those pioneers who suffered every hard- 
ship to hew our country from the wilder- 
ness and give to us a freedom known to 
no other people of the world. 

Give us this day that we may continue to 
build a life insurance business second to 
none in integrity, reliability and service- 


If you are interested in the profession of 
Life Underwriting, you will find it pays to 
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Performance in Cross-Country Runs Compared by Smoking Habits 


Total Number of Men Competing .. 
Finishing in first 10 Places ........ 
Finishing in last 10 Places ........ 


With complete respect for our de- 
ceased friend, we may recall the 
ancient saying, “Even Homer nods 
sometimes.” The authors quote an 
impressive table regarding 1,973 
athletes from T. F. Kennedy’s paper 
“Facts and Figures on the Effect of 
Tobacco” (Journal Royal Army Med. 
Corp. 57:451; 1931) presented here- 
with. ' 

As Mr. Kennedy concluded, “This 
constitutes a very strong case 
against smoking where staying pow- 
ers are required.” In the similar 
records as to the sprint events, such 
as 100 yards and 220 yards, there 
appeared to be no difference be- 
tween the performance of smokers 
and non-smokers. 


The fact seems to be that alcohol- 
ism ranks in a class with the use of 
opium, betel nut and various drugs, 
while smoking tobacco is more 
nearly related to the drinking of 
tea and coffee. The latter are not 
usually regarded as physiological 
necessities but rather as mild stimu- 
lants, to which many adults have 
become accustomed. It may safely 
be said that no life insurance com- 
pany has mortality statistics on the 
lives of drinkers and non-drinkers 
of either tea or coffee. In fact, in 
China people drink tea because the 
water supply is impure and likely 
to lead to typhoid unless boiled. 


Non- Moderate Heavy 
Smokers Smokers Smokers 
345 1,461 167 
18.8% 8.6% 6.7% 
4.0% 11.4% 11.4% 


WH 
u 


In his essay, “Virginibus Pueris- 
que,” Robert Louis Stevenson wisely 
advised the girls not to marry a man 
who does not have a single bad 
habit. He warned them that if they 
did, they would surely be unhappy. 
Thus many people have come to re- 
gard smoking and the use of tea and 
coffee as the petty vices which make 
for domestic contentment and hence 
the stability of civilization itself. 
They are concomitants of the arti- 
ficial restraints of civilized life. 


In his “Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex,” Havelock Ellis stated that 
(1) the use of tobacco is believed to 
make the olfactory nerves keener, 
and (2) some women find a faint 
smell of smoke attractive and a 
heavy smell disgusting. There are 
moments in the artificial life of a 
big city when reality is too stark, 
and to face it directly seems more 
than we can bear. Those are the 
moments when a smoke-screen is 
found desirable, and life looks dis- 
tinctly more attractive when thinly 
veiled in smoke. The act of smok- 
ing serves to keep the hands active 
and thus gives the illusion of mus- 
cular labor. This is psychologically 
of special value in these days when 
so many people are at indoor, sed- 
entary work, contrary to the funda- 
mental instincts of the race. 

During the 20th century the de- 
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velopment of psycho-analysis has 
had a profound influence in remind- 
ing man of his animal heritage. 
Well, we have to admit that, but 
yet one thing remains. To many 
people the cigarette, cigar or pipe 
has become the symbol of his eleva- 
tion above the brute. For the con- 
trol of fire, arising from the tobacco, 
is in the hands of man, and no other 
animal has that skill. Prometheus 
was the man, celebrated by Milton 
in two famous poems, who first 
brought fire down to earth from its 
divine origin—lightning probably. 
Fire has long been a symbol of puri- 
fication, achievement and ambition. 
The lighted tobacco may convey to 
the smoker a reminiscent admiration 
of those people who are afire with 











A house built on sand is soon swept away. 
One built on rock survives the worst storms 
the elements can contrive. 


The objective of Cal-Western’s training 
program is to build career underwriters 
whose success continues to flourish— 
whether the business barometer is up or 
down. 


By emphasizing and re-emphasizing the 
changeless fundamentals of life insurance 
selling, our nationally-recognized ‘*You, 
Inc.”’ training plan (based upon T.W.I. 
principles of instruction) lays a sound 
foundation for that kind of success. 


*(Training Within Industry) 
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genius and energy sublimated to 
the needs of the human race. As 
one goes to church or reads certain 
books in order to cultivate the re- 
ligious instinct, so smoking is a 
means of making more conscious the 
instinct of respiration. A preoccupa- 
tion with respiration often arises 
through smoking at that age in life 
when one has to face the sad fact 
that one’s aspirations and inspira- 
tions do not blossom forth so fre- 
quently as formerly. What may 
seem desirable at 50 may be a real 
detriment at age 15. 

As one grows older, and occasion- 
ally aware of a lessening of one’s 
energies, there is sometimes a tend- 
ency to eat too many sweets. A 
smoke at the end of the meal seems 
for many people to overcome this 
habit. One finds that the energy 
is adequate, although perhaps a 
little slower in coming than for- 
merly. Thus a smoke may be to 
some people an assistance during 
later life in maintaining a proper 
physiological balance in one’s food. 

It has been said that in the years 
to come we will need to cultivate 
the aesthetic impulse more and the 
possessive impulse less, if civiliza- 


tions are to grow unimpeded by the 
ravages and horrors of war. Smok- 
ing tends, I believe, to be relatively 
more frequent among those people 
who lack the well-developed aes- 
thetic impulse. Thus to the indi- 
vidual it may become a means of 
making peace with the creative side 
of life. The social precisian builds 
his whole life upon his capacity to 
influence other people from this 
creative side. Thus to him smoking 
is a sign of degeneracy and the first 
hall mark of criminal instincts. But 
in his enthusiasm for making other 
people more perfect by cutting them 
off from their petty vices, he must 
be careful that “seven devils worse 
than the first” do not come in to 
inhabit the empty place. It may 
well be agreed that smoking, like 
the use of tea and coffee, cannot 
easily be justified in the light of 
pure reason, but it can be ration- 
alized in many ways, several of 
which are indicated above. We must 
beware that we do not “strain at 
the gnat and swallow the camel.” 

For many centuries the theolo- 
gians have warned against the evils 
of perfectionism as a guide to life. 
Those, however, who are deeply per- 


suaded of the essential depravity of 
human nature may feel that there 
is no danger of an excess in the 
struggle toward perfection. And go 
we come back full circle to the 
quotations which formed the prel. 
ude to this present essay. Of these 
I like best the one which says “4 
vice is only a virtue carried to ex. 
cess,” and this applies for most 
people to both alcohol and tobacco, 
The cynic may add that this law 
of diminishing returns applies also 
to longevity. As to this last quality 
let us endeavor to “accentuate the 
positive,” as we recall the heroic 
and sincere words of George Bern- 
ard Shaw: 

“T am of the opinion that my life 
belongs to the whole community, 
and as long as I live it is my privi- 
lege to do for it whatsoever I can. 
I want to be thoroughly used up 
when I die, for the harder I work 
the more I live. I rejoice in life 
for its own sake. Life is no ‘brief 
candle’ for me. It is a sort of splen- 
did torch which I have got hold of 
for a moment, and I want to make 
it burn as brightly as possible before 
handing it on to the future genera- 
tions.” 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL ISSUES 
NEW AVIATION RULES 


New aviation rules and practices 
have been adopted by the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The effective date was October 21. 

The extra aviation rates apply on 
all policies except term insurance, 
family maintenance and Low Rate 
Life. These policies are not issued 
at premiums rated for any reason. 

Aviation Exclusion Clause 

The Fidelity Mutual prefers to 
give full coverage to aviation risks 
on basis of an extra premium. 
However, restricted coverage by 
use of an aviation exclusion clause 
may be granted where that arrange- 
ment is desired. When issued with 
the exclusion clause, an amend- 
ment to the application accepting 
the limitation in coverage (aviation 
exxclusion clause) must be signed 
by the applicant prior to delivery of 
policy. The present aviation clause 
provides that the death of the in- 
sured as the result of travel or 
fight in or descent from any kind 
of aircraft is a risk not assumed if 
the insured was acting as pilot, co- 
pilot or member of the crew or if 
the aircraft was being operated for 
any training, testing or experimental 
purpose. 

While certain limits have been 
established, additional amounts can 
usually be covered through rein- 
surance, 

No commission will be paid on 
the extra premium charge to cover 
an aviation risk. 


Classifications 
According to the new rules, an 
applicant who takes flights as a 
passenger in licensed aircraft is, in 
general, acceptable at standard rates 
provided he is not a past, present 
or potential pilot or crew member. 
Limitation in amount only will 
usually be sufficient restriction in 








the rare case where there is present 
an abnormal flying hazard. 
Pilots and Crew Members: 
I Civilian 
A. Scheduled airline pilots and 
crew members (American and 
Canadian lines) Limit $12,500, 
annual extra $3 per thousand. 
B. Non-scheduled commercial pi- 
lots and crew members: 
1. Company owned planes, busi- 
ness flying only, pilot qualifi- 
cation and maintenance of air- 
craft comparable with sched- 
uled airlines—Limit $12,500, 
annual extra $3 per thousand. 
2. Other professional pilots ex- 
cept stunt fliers, crop dusters 
or test pilots—limit $10,000, 
annual extra $5 per thousand. 


3. Testing, crop dusting and 
stunt flying—Individual con- 
sideration. 

II Private 


A. Student pilots and pilots with 
less than 100 hours solo experi- 
ence—Limit $10,000, annual ex- 
tra $10 per thousand. 

B. Pilot with over 100 hours 
solo experience—Limit $10,000, 
annual extra $5 per thousand. 
Student pilots and private pilots 
rated $10 per thousand may ap- 
ply for reduction in rating on 
policy anniversary after they 
have qualified for a lower rat- 
ing. 


Disability and Accidental Death 

Disability and accidental death 
will be included at standard rates 
if applicant is otherwise qualified. 
It should be remembered that the 
disability and accidental death pro- 
visions exclude aviation coverage 
except as a passenger on scheduled 
airlines. 


Ill Military Pilots 
A. Qualified pilots with 800 hours 
experience under insurance age 


35—Limit $10,000, with annual 
extra premium $10 per thousand 
($:88 per month). Annual ex- 
tra reduces to $5.75 on anniver- 
sary date of policy nearest age 
35. 
B. Qualified pilots with 800 hours 
experience, insurance age 35 and 
over—Limit $10,000, extra an- 
nual premium $5.75 per thous- 
and ($.50 per month). 
C. Qualified pilots with less than 
hours experience—Limit 

$10,000, extra annual premium 
$20 per thousand ($1.75 per 
month). 
D. Student pilots—Aviation ex- 
clusion clause only. 
E. Reserve officers in the Air 
Corp, not on active duty, will 
usually be rated as civilian 
or private pilots. 

IV Military Personnel Other than 
Pilots 
A. Observers, Bombardiers, Nav- 
igators, Flight Surgeons and 
Crew Members—Limit $10,000, 
extra annual premium $5.75 
per thousand ($.50 per month). 
B. Others—Individual considera- 


tion. 
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GIRARD LIFE INCREASES 
SOME NON-PAR RATES 


On October 15 non-participating 
rates on the limited payment and 
endowment policies of the Girard 
Life Insurance Company were in- 
creased at all ages. Participating 
rates were not affected. Some time 
ago the company increased rates on 
the non-participating insurance with 
income contracts. 

No changes in values accompanied 
the latest rate revisions. The addi- 
tions to rates reflect only greater 
loading to meet higher costs of 
operations generally. 





GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sample Non-Participating Rates per $1,000 
Adopted October 15, 1946 


10 15 20 «20Y. BY. 
Age Pa. GOL. PL. End. End. 
a. tt ebabadts 38.00 28.12 22.51 46.00 28.29 
Se » tpxeueaes 41.43 30.53 24.21 46.05 28.40 
ae ctenbaies 45.83 32.75 26.24 46.13 28.78 
at  ésueucens 49.46 35.37 28.63 46.32 29.32 
Se ‘apandaane 09 38.81 31.49 46.66 30.13 
ae stenews 59.50 42.91 34.93 47.51 31.35 
Te -sedsaacus 65.77 47.83 38.83 48.89 33.62 
. Seer rery 72.93 53.44 43.81 51.25 37.39 
OP sssceases 81.58 60.55 50.43 70.89 55.03 
Se wsadawees 92.11 69.16 59.51 75.70 60.86 
GP.  kindecsas 105.29 ve = eve ee 


COLONIAL NOW ISSUING 
NEW WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, is now issuing a 
new weekly premium whole life 
policy, paid up at age 75. The 
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minimum policy available is $500, 
although it may be had in amounts 
of $600, $700, $800 and $900. It is 
issued at ages 20 to 64, inclusive. 
The new contract contains addi- 
tional benefits for loss of eyesight 
or limbs and death by accidental 
means, without a specific additional 
premium charge. The usual non- 
forfeiture values are available after 
premiums have been paid for three 


full years. 
* * * 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
TO ISSUE 5-YEAR TERM 


In announcing that the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company is 
prepared to issue convertible five- 
year term policies in the majority 
of States, President John S. Thomp- 
son outlined the company’s atti- 
tude in re-entering this field. 

“We believe” he said, “that there 


cular type of policy contract, but 
we wish our fieldmen to be in a 
position to offer such temporary 
protection when their client’s situa- 
tion shows a specific need. Conver- 
sion to a regular form of contract, 
when the temporary condition has 
eased, will be to the advantage of 
the insured and those named to re- 
ceive the benefits under the contract. 
This is true because term insurance, 
requiring relatively low premium 
payments, does not build up the 
financial reserves and benefits which 
are available in the higher priced 
contracts of ordinary life, limited 
payment life, and endowment 


forms.” 
~ 7. * 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL NOW 
ON C.S.O. 214% BASIS 
Effective November 1 the Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life adopted the Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary 





is a limited need for this parti- Mortality table and 242% interest 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE, OMAHA, NEB. 
Rates per $1,000 Effective Nov. |, 1946—Participating 

Ord. End. 20 20 End. Term 

Life at Pay Yr. at to 
Age Prof.* 85 Life End. 65 65* 
10 ee ees $15.47 $16.54 $28.15 $50.72 $1840 3 ..... 
Re Pay: 16.82 17.95 29.78 50.96 ee —® uale'y 
Sh Gaiccigen as 18.51 19.70 31.74 51.28 22.75 $12.85 
__ ae Serer 18.89 20.11 32.16 51.35 23.32 13.10 
. Sera. 19.29 20.53 32.62 51.44 23.91 13.37 
23 Foncaned 19.71 20.97 33.07 51.51 24.55 13.65 
24 ataaerieir’ 20.15 21.43 33.55 51.60 25.23 13.94 
25. mes 20.63 21.91 34.05 51.70 25.95 14.23 
Eee 21.11 22.42 34.55 51.81 26.70 14.55 
Se AS p0k cei 21.63 22.96 35.08 51.91 27.49 14.88 
ea ee 22.17 23.52 35.64 52.03 28.35 15.22 
eee 22.73 24.10 36.20 52.15 29.25 15.59 
30 are 23.32 24.73 36.81 52.29 30.22 15.96 
31 huss 23.95 25.38 37.41 52.45 31.23 16.36 
32 er 24.61 26.07 38.06 52.61 32.33 16.76 
oe “oe 25.30 26.80 38.72 52.79 33.52 17.20 
a oa 26.04 27.57 39.30 52.99 34.77 17.66 
35 eae 26.82 28.37 39.93 53.21 36.12 18.13 
36 Aer e 27.63 29.24. 40.78 53.45 37.58 18.62 
37 hes 28.49 30.14 41.66 53.71 39.16 19.15 
38 29.40 31.10 42.48 54.01 40.85 19.70 
39 oat 30.37 32.11 43.33 54.32 42.94 20.28 
40 ve 31.41 33.19 44.23 54.68 44.84 20.89 
ae art 32.49 34.33 45.18 55.10 46.89 21.53 
42. saa 33.65 35.54 46.17 55.54 49.14 22.21 
43 er 34.88 36.84 47.22 56.05 51.58 22.91 
4 es 36.19 38.20 48.32 56.60 54.26 23.67 
ee a 37.58 39.68 49.49 57.22 57.22 24.46 
46 are: 39.06 41.12 50.73 57.92 60.56 25.30 
Wada wasss 40.65 42.67 52.03 58.69 64.27 26.19 
oe 42.32 44.33 53.42 59.54 68.41 27.14 
SNe ee 44.11 46.10 54.89 60.50 73.05 28.14 
50 . ; 46.01 48.00 56.46 61.56 er 
ss 48.04 50.04 58.14 ree 
52. . 50.19 52.23 59.92 64.01 
53. 52.50 54.56 61.82 |. are 
54 54.97 57.07 63.86 aor 
65. 57.59 59.75 66.03 68.76 
56 60.39 62.63 68.38 ae or 
57 63.38 65.75 70.90 a - «== wanes 
58 66.59 69.07 73.59 OO 
59 70.03 72.64 76.51 ae ..  .ssaste eee 
60 73.68 76.52 79.65 80.52 
65 96.29 | ee hodias. |. nui aderWernte Ul es as 


* $2,500 Minimum Policy 


for new issues, with reserves ag 
cording to the Commissioner, 
valuation method. Non-forfeituy. 
values begin in the second yey 
and are equivalent to the basic cash 
values specifically defined in the 
standard non-forfeiture legislation 
In order to comply with existing 
statutes, extended insurance benefits 
are based on 100 percent C.So0 
Mortality, and cash values are de. 
fined in terms of the reserve less 
and amount not to exceed 2% 
per cent of the face amount. Policy 
forms will be redrafted by January 
1, 1948, to conform with the stand- 
ard legislation. 


Interest Rates 

The guaranteed rate is 2% per 
cent for settlement options and divi- 
dends left at interest, but for the 
present the company is continu. 
ing to allow 3 per cent interest, 
New forms include Term to 65, § 
Year Convertible Term and Supple. 
mental 10, 15 and 20 Year term 
riders. Discontinued forms include 
10 Year Endowment, 10 Payment 
Life, Yearly Renewable Term and 
Return of Premium contracts. The 
premium paying periods for Mort- 
gage Retirement and Family Income 
riders have been limited to 7, 11 
and 15 years for the 10, 15 and 20 
year riders respectively. TIllustra- 
tive premium rates for the principal 
plans are shown in an accompany- 
ing table. 





GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Illustrated Dividends Payable per $1,000 on 
Basis of Premium Rates Effective Nov. |, 
1946—C. S. O. 212% 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Dividends Payable End of Year 


Age 2 5 10 15 20 
25 $3.00 $3.35 $3.95 $ 5.37 $ 6.78 
35 3.30 3.66 4.27 5.81 7.4 
45 3.73 4.21 5.01 6.87 8.72 
55 4.81 5.52 6.70 9.07 11.4 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 
23 $1.86 $2.08 $2.44 $ 3.64 $ 4.84 
35 2.26 2.48 2.85 4.14 5.4 
45 2.86 3.35 4.16 5.62 7.08 
55 3.96 4.69 5.91 8.38 10.85 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
25 $2.37 $2.96 $3.94 $ 6.15 $ 8.35 
35 2.97 3.57 4.57 6.91 9B 
45 3.47 4.12 5.19 7.72 10.25 
55 4.37 5.10 6.31 9.08 11.85 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
25 $2.92 $3.97 $5.72 $ 8.86 $12.00 
35 3.22 4.23 5.91 9.01 12.10 
45 3.52 4.50 6.12 9.16 12.20 
55 4.07 5.0! 6.58 9.57 12.55 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 
25 $2.61 $3.09 $3.90 $ 5.70 $ 7.50 
35 2.91 3.43 4.30 6.38 8.45 
45 3.52 4.50 6.12 9.16 12.20 
TERM TO AGE 65 
25 $1.62 $1.92 $2.41 $ 2.91 $ 3.4 
35 2.28 2.51 2.88 3.26 3.63 
45 2.93 3.10 3.37 3.65 3.92 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg. 6 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 4l. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
New juvenile program outlined. June, 1946. 
Pg. 6 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 


Aviation premiums reduced; double _in- 
demnity limits increased. August, 1946, Pg. 
él. 

CANADA LIFE 


Issues a new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 
July, 1946. Pg. 4l. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 


Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
ag dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
g. 93. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Adopts ‘‘Executive’ policy. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
——- new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
g. 63. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
_ Fetes adopted. September, 1946. 
g. 93. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Acts to continue 1945 dividend scale for 
1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. New aviation riders 
ee broader protection. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
aises insurance limits. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60, 
pe gnae scales illustrated. Feb., 1946, 
g. 63. 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues dividend scale until July 31, 1946. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 61. Makes changes in set- 
tlement options. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Acci- 
dent and health policies become partici- 


pating. July, 1946. Pg. él. 

GIRARD LIFE 
Retains !945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


Adopts a new mortgage term policy. 
August, 1946. Pg. 62. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. Changes dividend 
year and readopts 1945 dividend scale for 
use in 1946. April, 1946, Pg. 60 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 4l. 


GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
61. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 
ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 
ber, 1946, Pg. 92 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 


Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pg. 
I. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Revises dividend scale effective June 1, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends payable on 3!/ 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9? adopted. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 

. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
sa scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
g. 63. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


To use same dividend scale for year May I, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Adds a new family group poe indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 6 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, #946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
él. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Revises war and aviation program. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 70. Dividend schedule for 1946 
described and illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 
60 and 62. Lowers o— minimum to 2 
lives. April, 1946, Pg. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


N. Y. 
Eases war restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. &@. 


STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 


Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945, 
Pg. 95. Issues schedules of additional pre- 
miums for Family Income. Special policy in 
the. United States and Hawaii. May, 1946, 
Pg. 61. New family income rates adopted 
by Sun Life Assurance Co. June, 1946, Pg. 
62. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Triple and double protection to age 65 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 2!/2% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for 
last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
2 ere program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
g. 60. 


S. 
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the New York Bar 


by LUKE A.BURKE 








Chronic Alcoholism 


OT only was “The Lost Weekend” a great motion 

picture but it has been the theme of countless 

radio jokes ever since its release. We have been 
trying to work it into this column for months and the 
case of Lynch vs. Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
N. Y. (Pennsylvania Superior Court, October 2, 1946) 
has finally given us the opportunity. In this case the 
defendant had issued two life policies to the insured 
who designated his wife as beneficiary. 


The policies provided for the waiver of premiums 
and payment of monthly benefits should the insured 
become totally and permanently disabled. Total dis- 
ability was defined in the policy as “any impairment 
of mind or body which continuously renders it im- 
possible for the insured to follow a gainful occupa- 
tion.” However, it was also provided that “disability 
benefits shall not be granted if disability is the result 
of self-inflicted injury.” 

Upon the trial it was found that the insured had 
been totally and permanently disabled since July 1942 
and that the disability resulted from chronic alcohol- 
ism. Physicians were called to testify for both sides 
and there was a fundamental difference of opinion as 
to whether chronic alcoholism is a disease or a self- 
inflicted injury. The physicians agreed that there was 
no material impairment of the insured’s body as a re- 
sult of drink, but they differed as to the impairment 
of his mind. 

The plaintiff's (beneficiary’s) witness found his will 
impaired; the company’s witnesses found his mind nor- 
mal and his will unaffected. One physician testified 
directly that the condition was produced by voluntary 
action and was, therefore, self-inflicted and that while 
the will was impaired “during the time that he is under 
the influence of alcohol, . . . his mind can be brought 
back without alcohol to function normally.” 

The trial judge decided on all the testimony that the 
disability was self-inflicted and found for the com- 
pany. Upon the appeal, the Superior Court affirmed 
the trial court. The reviewing judge summed up by 
saying: “Man drinks because he desires, intends, wills 
to experience the effects of the drink. He drinks water 
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to slake his thirst, milk for taste and nutrition, tea, 
coffee and other mild beverages for refreshment or 
slight stimulation. He also drinks spirits for their taste 
and effect. He drinks for a purpose, to achieve a re. 
sult, be it only to secure mild relaxation in the society 
of agreeable companions. He may intend more, he may 
drink to relieve his feeling of inadequacy, to subdue 
his anxieties, to bolster his courage, to drown his sor- 
row, ‘to forget his poverty and remember his misery 
no more’ (Proverbs, 31:7), but whatever his motiva- 
tion, he is consciously seeking a result, an effect which 
he knows liquor will produce for him. He intends the 
result.” 


Insured Dies Day After Policy Lapsed 


An unusual case and one confined strictly to its own 
facts is Lincke vs. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association (California District Court of Appeal, Sep- 
tember 24, 1946) The defendant company had issued 
a policy to the insured in 1937. The insured was 
killed in an automobile accident on July 2, 1942. The 
defendant maintained that the policy had lapsed on 
July 1, 1942. The defendant did not learn of the death 
of the insured until September 1942. The books of the 
insurer shows that the premiums had only been paid 
on the date due three times, and the rest of the time 
the payments were from three to twenty days late. 
Except in one instance no application for reinstate- 
ment of the policy was requested by the insurer prior 
to the death of the insured and no notice of forfeiture 
nor a requirement of prompt payment of premiums 
was given. 

Two letters from the insurance company were found 
among the insured’s effects. One, dated July 17, 1942, 
said, “until you pay the premium that was due the 
first of this month, your policy with us cannot give you 
the protection you need. Just sign the enclosed 
reinstatement slip and return it with the premium 
shown.” The second letter found was dated July 31, 
1942 and contained a “Special Application for Rein- 
statement” slip, which had printed on the back an offer 
to extend the insurance four months instead of the 
usual three if the premium was paid in a certain 
length of time. 

The trial court held that from the evidence the com- 
pany did not consider the policy forfeited and that it 
had waived its rights by its conduct. The appellate 
court affirmed the trial court’s ruling. 

It sometimes happens that an agent through inad- 
vertence, or because of his zeal to put through a policy, 
will incorrectly answer the questions on the applica- 
tion. Where a material fact is involved such inac- 
curacy can lead to a great many complications. Take 
the case of Atlas Life Insurance Company vs. Chastain 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, October 8, 1946). 

The action was instituted by the beneficiary of the 
deceased insured to cover on the policy. The company 
denied liability because of the false answer in the ap- 
plication. The beneficiary obtained a judgment in the 
trial court. It was found that the insured had cor- 
rectly stated that he had been an inmate of a Veter- 
ans’ Hospital and that the agent of the defendant, in 
taking the application, had falsely concealed the cor- 
rect answer to this question thus indicating that the 
insured had never been an inmate of a Veterans’ Hos- 
pital. 

The defendant argued on appeal that the agent was 
the agent of the insured and not of the company, and 
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therefore it was error as a matter of law to submit 
the issue of fact which would controvert the exact 
statement shown in the application. To this conten- 
tion the Appellate Court held that if the agenj fills out 
the application blanks incorrectly, and the insurance 
company thereafter enters into a contract with the 
jnsured upon the application and collects premiums on 
such contract, it is estopped from asserting as a defense 
to a claim arising under the policy that the answers 
contained in the written application were incorrect. 
The judgment for the beneficiary was affirmed. 


Policy Delivered for Inspection 


As an example of why an agent should not leave a 
policy with a prospective insured without taking an 
“inspection receipt,” we cite the recent case of Lata vs. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. (United States 
District Court, Southern District of N. Y. September 23, 
1946). 


A Dr. Lata, having received one of the defendant’s 
circulars, contacted the company. A representative of 
the company called on the doctor and, after some dis- 
cussion, the doctor signed Part 1 of an application for 
a retirement income policy in the face amount of 
$10,000. It was suggested that the doctor then pay the 
first premium so the insurance could take effect im- 
mediately. The doctor, however, explained that he had 
applied to another company and did not want to pay 
any premium until he could compare the policies. 


A policy was written up and taken to the doctor’s 
office. He then asked that it be left with him, saying 
that he would contact the company when he was ready 
to sign it. The policy was left with him and the agent, 
contrary to the company’s rules, did not take a receipt 
for the policy. Several weeks later when the com- 
pany’s representative tried to contact the doctor he 
was informed that the latter had died. The beneficiary 
on the policy brought this suit to recover on the 
policy. 

The company moved to dismiss the complaint and to 
grant summary judgment to the defendant on the 
ground that there was no genuine issue as to any 
material fact. The reviewing judge found that “the 
moving papers establish to my Satisfaction that the 
premium was never received by the defendant.” The 
court also found that the policy was delivered for in- 
spection even though the agent had failed to produce 
an “inspection receipt” as required by the rules of the 
company. It was held that the policy never took ef- 
fect and the motion to dismiss the complaint was 
granted. 
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UPERINTENDENT Dineen of New York is proving 4 most able and 
effective advocate of the all-industry and commissioners rating bills. 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 

the phi h derlying the commissioners 
‘ons that are most 












serve as 
of Federal directio ‘on, the New York Superintendent 





With an understanding mind Mr. Dineen has mastered the various 
factors incident to the passed? by Congress of Public Law 15. ‘He has 
been a vital influence in the promulgation of model bills endorsed by 
the all-industry committee in cooperation with @ committee from the 
commissioners convention. The worth of these bills he has advance 
with intelligence against the objections offered by some company men, 
brokers, State legislators and independent ‘nsurers. Me has been able 
to sustain against contention that these all-industry commissioner bills. 
more effectively than do other advocated solutions. meet the intent of 
Congress in that they d° not require oF encourage individual States "to 
enact legislation that would make it compulsory for an insurance company 
tg become 4 member of rating bureaus or charge uniform rates while 
“the opinion of Congress that competitive rates on 4 sound financia 
basis are in the public interest 1s accepted. 


|+ seems desirable for the insurance business On the whole. including 
individual ‘nsurance company officials, brokers. independent ‘nsurers and 
buyers of insurance, fO embrace now with enthusiasm the uniform bills 
advocated by > majority of the commissioners. ‘, order that 4 soun 
working ‘basis for State and Federal integration be operative before 
the time limit set by Congress: These represent many months of study 
by most of the leading students of insurance. They would create & 
good effect on Congress and the public. The bills will surely maintain 
the insurance business more nearly in its traditional status than seems POS 
sible by any other of the sponsore bills. 


The entire industry, including life ‘nsurance, awaits the final outcome 
of State legislation. The future of insurance depends heavily upon the 
degree of wisdom and success with which such legislation is enacted. 


Jip Ve Cutenm 
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